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Edward Atkinson and His Economic Methods. 


For many years Mr. Edward Atkinson has been promi- 
nently before the American people as a guasi economist, 
statesman and general political adviser. Few men have 
written as much on current industrial, financial and politi- 
cal topics during the last fifteen years. A question has 
only to be mooted, and he issues forth with an essay, chuck 
full of figures and diagrams, with an ex cathedra assurance 
of solving the matter. Although economists and careful 
students of affairs have long since learned to view Mr. 
Atkinson’s data and conclusions with extreme caution and 
as seldom quotable, the frequent appearance of his un- 
challenged statements has given him considerable in- 
fluence with the newspaper reading public. 

On the strength of this he has been engaged by the 
New York 7imes to present the case for free trade ina 
series of articles in that paper, which are to be republished 
in a book for campaign purposes. It is claimed in favor 
of these articles that they are not the work of a politician, 
but are written by a non-partisan economist, and furnish 
par excellence a scientific treatment of the subject. Indeed, 
this claim is made by Mr. Atkinson himself in the closing 
article of his series. 

It is not our intention to try to detract by one hair 
from the value of Mr. Atkinson’s work. He has been ex- 
ceedingly industrious in a field where there are compara- 
tively few workers. We have altogether too few men who 
are willing to really buckle down to the hard work of in- 
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vestigating economic subjects, because it is always tedious 
work and frequently yields but meagre results. In show- 
ing that with industrial development and increased effect- 
iveness of capital the labor of workers is lightened, the 
prices of comforts and luxuries of life lowered, and the 
purchasing power of day’s work greatly increased, he has 
helped to establish beyond question the fallacy of the claim 
that the poor grow poorer as the rich grow richer, so per- 
sistently put forth by the Georges and Bellamys. It fre- 
quently happens, however, that a man is surprisingly right 
on some particular question and entirely wrong on cognate 
subjects; and this is very apt to be the case if he is not a 
careful economist. 

Since Mr. Atkinson has taken a brief for free traders, 
and has become the advocate of a radical change in our 
national policy, it may be well to examine a little into his 
merits as an economic expert. Until quite recently his 
field of operations has been principally in Massachusetts. 
Unfortunately, however, his record as an industrial prophet 
in that State is against him. For twenty years he has been 
conspicuous for his antagonism to movements for industrial 
reform. Since 1870 there has scarcely been a law added 
to the statute books in that State for improving the work- 
ingmen’s condition that does not bear the hoof marks of 
his opposition. On every occasion his objection was 
backed by a formidable array of figures, showing that dis- 
aster must surely follow a disregard of his warnings. Yet 
we do not remember that he was ever right in a single 
instance. All his predictions about the flight of capital 
and impoverishment of labor if the ten hour and other 
labor laws were adopted, proved to be as groundless as 
were those of Mother Shipton. In fact, Massachusetts 
appears to have advanced in material prosperity and social 
welfare in proportion as she has refused to heed Mr. 
Atkinson’s advice. 

Asa sample of his economic wisdom we need only 
cite his conduct on the ten hour matter. In 1874, after 
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many years of agitation, the factory operatives of Massa- 
chusetts secured the passage of a ten hour law for women 
and children. Not satisfied with having opposed the 
measure before its passage, Mr. Atkinson tried for several 
years together to secure its repeal, but only to see the ma- 
jority against him increased every year. Finally, in 1879 
or 1880, he declared before the Labor Committee of the 
Legislature that Massachusetts operatives had been de- 
prived of one-eleventh of their wages by this reduction of 
the hours of labor. This statement was, as usual, backed 
up by figures obtained from ‘‘ personal investigation” of the 
pay rolis of different New England States, which purported 
to show that the operatives of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New York received one- 
eleventh more wages than those in Massachusetts, because 
they worked one-eleventh more hours. Mr. Atkinson being 
a manufacturer in two of the New England States, and also 
the acknowledged representative of Massachusetts manufac- 
turers, his opportunity for securing data upon this subject 
was exceptional. Consequently, his statement was re- 
garded as authoritative, and was eagerly used by the Boston 
Herald and other papers as sealing the case against the 
operatives. 

In 1880, however, the Legislature authorized the 
Labor Bureau to investigate the subject, which it did, and 
gave the result in its report for 1881 (pp. 323-475), which 
showed the facts to be as follows: 





AVERAGE WAGES 


AVERAGE Hours. Pen Ween. 





664 
New Hampshire 664 
Connecticut 654 
Rhode Island 
653 
60 











It will be seen that, instead of supporting Mr. Atkin- 
son’s statement, the facts directly contradict it. In Maine, 
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New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
York the average working time was 65% hours per week, 
and the average weekly wages $7.67, while in Massachu- 
setts, with only 60 hours a week, the average weekly 
wages were $8.32. In other words, Massachusetts laborers 
were found to receive $2.50 a month more wages while 
working two full days a month less than laborers in the 
other States. In view of such a record of error Mr. Atkin- 
son can hardly be held to be a safe adviser in public 
affairs, and his advocacy of a radical change in our national 
industrial policy may well be regarded with extreme sus- 
picion, and his statements and conclusions accepted only 
after close examination. 

In his series of free trade articles he emphasizes three 
things, namely, the importance of establishing sound 
economic principle as the basis of discussion; the import- 
tance of fair, non-partisan treatment of the subject; and 
the economic interpretation of facts. These are indeed 
important conditions to economic controversy, and we shall 
consider Mr. Atkinson’s treatment of the subject by the 
standard he himself has erected. 

First, then, as to Mr. Atkinson’s economic principle. 
Last winter, after corresponding with a number of leading 
public men upon the subject, Mr. Atkinson formulated the 
following as ‘‘a principle of free trade”’ (the italics are his 
own): 

‘‘A principle is ‘a settled law or rule of action.’ The 
principle on which the nation is founded is that of liberty. 
The Constitution assures to every citizen the right of ‘ /z/z, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ Liberty is ‘ the state of 
a free man.’ 'To be free is to be ‘ rid of that which confines, 
limits, embarrasses, oppresses and the like.’ ‘ Liberty in its 
broad sense ts the right of one to use his faculties in all lawful 
ways, to live and work where he will, to earn his livelihood in 
any lawful calling, and to pursue any lawful trade or vocation.’ 
Trade is ‘the act or business of exchanging commodities.’ 


Free trade is trade conducted without being subject to acts 
which ‘confine, limit, embarrass or oppress.’ In the exercise 
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of free trade the citizen is entitled to true protection, which 
is ‘preservation from loss, injury or annoyance’ in his under- 
taking to ‘earn his livelihood in any lawful calling and to pur- 
sue any lawful vocation.’ 

The citizen cannot be deprived of the right to free 
trade by any act which ‘ /imits, embarrasses, or oppresses’ him, 
or by ‘taxation except for a public purpose,’ the Supreme 
Court having rendered a decision that ‘ to /ay the (onc) hand 
of the government upon the property of the citizen, and wrth the 
other bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private enterprises, 
is none the less robbery because tt ts done under the forms of law 
and ts called taxation.’”’ 


This is a good illustration of Mr. Atkinson’s method 
of reasoning. It will be observed that this formula is a 
compilation of dictionary definitions and legal decisions, 
and not a statement of economic principle at all. To say 
‘‘the principle on which a nation is founded is that of 
liberty” is like saying the object of law is justice, which 
is to say nothing in particular. One might as well attempt 
to define the size of a table by saying it is as long asa 


piece of string, as to define a social principle by saying it 
is founded on liberty. Liberty is one of the vaguest words 
in our language. It means anything or nothing, accord- 
ing to the civilization and legal institutions of the time. 
In South America or Russia it means one thing, in Ger- 
many or Austria another, and in England and America it 
means something quite different. 


‘‘To be free,” says Mr. Atkinson, ‘‘is to be rid of 
that which confines, limits, embarrasses, oppresses and the 
like.” According to this there is no liberty in society, be- 
cause all legislation is restrictive. Our whole police and 
judiciary system is but the legal machinery for enforcing 
limits, etc. To talk of freedom which denies the right of 
society to ‘‘confine” and ‘‘limit” is to talk only of the 
freedom of savagery, which is logical anarchy and the 
acme of absurdity. ‘‘In the exercise of free trade,” he 
says, ‘‘the citizen is entitled to true protection, which is 
preservation from loss, injury or anoyance in his under- 
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taking to earn his livelihood in any lawful calling and to 
pursue any lawful vocation.’’ Of course he is; and so he 
is under protection. The only difference between free 
trade and protection in this regard is that they define dif- 
ferently what constitutes ‘‘a lawful calling.”” Under free 
trade, to bring broadcloth and silk into a country without 
paying a duty would be ‘‘a lawful calling.” Under pro- 
tection that would be an ‘‘unlawful calling.” But that is 
simply a matter of police regulation, and has no more to 
do with determining an economic principle than the Pope 
has with determining the law of gravitation. 

He tells us that the Supreme Court has decided that 
‘*to lay one hand of the government upon the property of 
the citizen and with the other bestow it upon favored in- 
dividuals to aid private enterprise is none the less robbery, 
because it is done under the forms of laws and is called 
taxation.” As if a legal decision had any bearing on 
economic principle. What he quotes is a lawyer’s absurd- 
ity, and not an economic statement at all. To talk of 
legal robbery is a contradiction in terms. Taxation may 
be unwise, unequal and unfair, but it is never robbery, be- 
cause robbery is to take property in violation of law. 
Taxation is to take it by form of law, and is therefore 
always legal, though it may be foolish and injurious. 

Nothing more surely indicates loose thinking and in- 
exact statement than the use of such catch phrases as ‘‘lib- 
erty’’ and ‘‘justice” in a-scientific definition, or quoting 
legal opinions as the basis of economic principle. A 
scientific principle expresses the operation of forces in- 
herent in the nature of things. The definition of an 
economic principle, therefore, must be a statement of the 
operation of economic forces inherent in the constitution 
of society itself. Political institutions, on the contrary, 
are arbitrary regulations created by the conscious action of 
society, and the wisdom or unwisdom of these institutions 
depends entirely upon whether or no they are in harmony 
with economic principle. Therefore, to fail to distin- 
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guish between economic principle and legal decision and 
sentimental phrases is to be incapable of a scientific dis- 
cussion of industrial and political problems. 

Yet this seems to be exactly what Mr. Atkinson has 
done. Instead of seeking by scientific methods the eco- 
nomic principle in society, and making that the basis of 
legal machinery, he inverts the natural order and treats 
legal machinery as the basis of economic principle, which 
is sure to lead to confusion and error. 

Our readers will remember that we called attention to 
this weakness in Mr. Atkinson’s method of reasoning in 
our April number (pp. 383-4). To our surprise, Mr. 
Atkinson wrote inquiring where we obtained his definition, 
and doubting its correctness. In our May issue we in- 
formed him that we took his statement from the Boston 
Herald, and asked him to state squarely whether the report 
was correct or not, and if incorrect to please give his defi- 
nition of a principle of free trade. Instead of either doing 
this or defending his position he wrote denying that it ap- 
peared in the Boston Hera/d at all, imputing that we had 
either invented or garbled the statement; and it was not 
until we procured a copy of the Boston Hera/d, January 19, 
1892, containing his statement as quoted above, and also 
informed him that we had previously read it from another 
source over his own signature, that he acknowledged the 
authorship of it. 

Why he should take such a course regarding his pub- 
lished utterances, especially a formal definition upon which 
he rests his whole argument, is difficult to understand, and 
we refer to it here only as showing a quality of character 
which may help to throw some light on his economic 
methods employed in the 7zmes series of free trade articles, 
to which we shall give special consideration in our next 
issue. 





Labor’s Right of Free Speech. 


It is simply astounding that there should recur, from 
time to time, in disputes between large employers of labor 
and those whom they employ, stubborn refusals to recognize 
labor organizations .or their representatives as such. It 
looks like a truism to say that the right of labor to organize 
is generally conceded in this country, and yet such is 
not the case. For, since the great mass of the people are 
wage-workers, a general assent to such a claim does not 
prove that it is ‘‘conceded” at all, any more than the 
young man proved that he was going to be married when 
he said he had secured his own consent, and all he had 
still to do was to get the consent of the girl. In order to 
be called a ‘‘ concession,” the assent to the right of labor 
to organize must come from the side of capital as such. 
And capital, in at least two cases out of three where a 
direct issue is made, refuses to listen to labor organizations 
speaking for the employes, and calls their appearance 
as representatives ‘‘interference,” or ‘‘ dictation as to how 
we are to run our business.” 

Nor is there any doubt that in most such cases Mr. 
Incarnate Capital is perfectly sincere. He regards himself 
as to some extent a persecuted and injured mortal, and he 
wins a good deal of sympathy from superficial thinkers by 
the plausible case he presents in behalf of his theory that 
his inalienable rights as a business man are infringed, and 
that outsiders are attempting to dictate to him how he 
shall conduct his business. In fact, Mr. Incarnate Capital 
is entitled to a certain amount of respect for standing up 
for what he thinks are his rights. The blunder is intel- 
lectual, not moral. Mr. Incarnate Capital being, from his 
antecedents and his environment, a prejudiced conserva- 
tive, a sort of American tory, as it were, does not think 
clearly about it all, and is mistaken. He has not yet taken 
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in the fundamental theory of free constitutional govern- 
ment that the rich and the poor are equal before the law; 
that in matters of natural right the common fact of man- 
hood is related to the differentiating fact of wealth or 
poverty as an infinite quantity is to a finite, or asa finite 
quantity toan atom. Not only is ‘‘a man a man for all 
that,”’ but his being a man means so much, as to his in- 
destructible rights, that the accidents of wealth or poverty 
are not entitled to be counted against them, or to impair 
them at all. 

It is a natural right of every man to be represented 
under any and all circumstances whatsoever by a spokes- 
man or counsel of his own choosing. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the circumstances are those of a court room 
or those of private arbitration, or those of a dispute held 
directly with an employer of labor. It is, in fact, impos- 
sible for any fair mind, looking at the question in the 
abstract, to conceive of any sort of a dispute between two 
parties in which either one of those parties has not the 
right to say to the other: ‘‘I am slow of speech. Youare 
naturally smarter or better educated than I. In order to 
be on that plane of perfect equality with you where, and 
where alone, my rights in this matter can be measured 
against yours, I wish this other man, who is also smarter 
or better educated than I, to talk for me, to represent me, 
to be my counsel.”’ 

Is it not as clear as daylight that the right to choose 
one’s counsel appertains to the chooser, and to the chooser 
alone? It is not expedient, of course, for him to choose 
counsel who is needlessly offensive to his antagonist, but 
that is another question. It does not affect his inalienable 
and exclusive right to control the choice. It is his counsel, 
and it is for him that the counsel is to speak. Fancy Mr. 
Incarnate Capital in court, or buying a piece of real estate 
through an agent who negotiates with the agent of the 
seller; fancy him opening his eyes in astonishment on 
receiving a note from the other party to the bargain, to this 
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effect: ‘‘ Dear Sir: I will not recognize your counsel as 
your counsel, or your agent as your agent, no matter how 
indisputable his credentials. I must negotiate with you 
directly, and I positively will not permit any outsider to 
interfere with the transaction of my business. Yours, etc.” 

And he would have a right to open his eyes, and to 
open his mouth, too, in vehement protest. For it would be 
his business, and his alone, who his counsel was, and the 
opponent would be the ‘‘interfering” one, in trying to 
dictate to him how he should transact it, or be represented, 
if, in the exercise of his undoubted right, he chose not to 
talk for himself, but to have some one else talk for him. 

This right is conceded as a matter of course to every 
one else but the laboring man as such—the laboring man, 
organized with other laboring men for the improvement 
of his standard of social life, and electing his industrial 
counsel by ballot. The employment of a member of the 
bar as counsel before courts of law is but one form of it. 
We saw another form of it when Mr. Carnegie left the 
Homestead works in the hands of Mr. Frick. We saw 
still another form of it when President Cleveland appointed 
Mr. Lamont to talk for him as private secretary, and when 
Mr. Harrison appointed Mr. Halford for the same purpose. 
We see still another form of it when the stockholders of a 
newly organized corporation elect a president whose prin- 
cipal business for some time is to be to commend the 
enterprise to the investing world. Who would think of 
denying the right of choice to any of these choosers? 

This universal right, this right as perpetual as it is 
universal, and as absolute and unqualified as it is per- 
petual, ought to be clearly recognized as a thing standing 
on its merits, and not affected by any other incident toa 
labor dispute, no matter how prominent for the nonce that 
incident may be. A striking laborer does not forfeit it by 
shooting down armed guards or laborers who have come to 
take the place of the strikers. He may commit these mur- 
derous crimes, and yet as soon as he gets into court to 
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answer for them there is that same old right of being 
represented by counsel of his own choosing. He has not 
forfeited it, no matter what he has done. He cannot for- 
feit it, be he a Haymarket dynamite thrower or a Jack the 
Ripper. And yet we are told that an honest, law-abiding 
laboring man cannot claim as a right that which the lowest 
criminal claims and gets—the right of protecting himself 
against the superiority of the other party to the controversy, 
by choosing some better talker than he himself is to talk 
for him. 

We hope we have made it plain enough that this right 
is not an incident to any artificial institution whatsoever ; 
that it is as clearly recognized outside of courts and sworn 
members of the bar as inside that circle. But suppose it 
were not; suppose that only there were it conceded to be a 
man’s right to be represented by counsel of his own choos- 
ing. Would that right be derived from the court? Did 
the court exist before man? Has the court any rights to 
confer, or any authority to confer them, except what it 
derives from man by man’s consent? Courts and corpora- 
tions, institutions and constitutions alike, are mere expres- 
sions of man’s will, mere definitions of his intention as to 
the way in which he shall exercise certain of his rights. 
They are man’s servants, not his masters. It is a most 
dangerous doctrine to liberty to claim that man has not a 
tight that he seems to have, because he is not in aconcrete, 
organized court, where it is guaranteed to him. For that 
is tantamount to claiming that he is presumed not to have 
a certain supposed right till that right is expressly con- 
ferred. The contrary is the true doctrine of freedom— 
that he has every right that can be imagined until some 
good reason can be found for his voluntarily surrendering 
that right, or consenting to restrictions in its exercise in 
the interest of equal rights for others. And so far as 
human relations are concerned, nothing short of the inva- 
sion of the rights of others can make it necessary to restrict 
his freedom. Even when it is restricted for cause, his 
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rights remain the same. A litigant in court whose counsel 
deprived his opponent of some of his rights would not, 
therefore, have to lose his right to be represented by 
counsel. That particular counsel might be disbarred, but 
the litigant would still be entitled to be represented. 
Similarly, if a walking delegate or a master workman has 
been overbearing or corrupt, or dictatorial towards a repre- 
sentative of capital, it may be natural for an irate capital- 
ist to refuse to recognize organized labor in any way, but 
it is not right. ‘The offensive representative is only an 
incident to, an abuse of the system. It is contrary to 
recognized principles of fairness to condemn the use be- 
cause of the abuse. 

The right of men to organize for their own interests 
is inherent in them as men, not as shareholders or wage- 
workers. The right of a man to delegate authority to 
speak for him is something that is inherent in him, 
whether he be engaged in a lawsuit or a labor dispute. It 
is high time there was a renaissance of clear thinking on 
this subject, and of definite appreciation of the essential 
character of this universal right of a principal to have an 
agent. Workingmen are, as a rule, vaguely conscious 
that they possess this right, and hence comes their added 
sense of being wronged when it is denied by a refusal to 
treat with their chosen representatives, or a tyrannical de- 
mand that they shall leave a labor organization entirely. 
If all parties to labor disputes were to understand the basis 
' of reason and justice from which the agency of labor organ- 
izations takes its rise, the parties to any one dispute would 
be one step nearer together, with better chances of settling 
the temporary matters of issue directly on their merits. 
Details of application cannot impair the right of free 
speech itself, but they are too often allowed to prevent the 
enjoyment of that right, and thus to delay the adjustment 
of minor differences. For the sense of being wronged as 
one is wronged to whom a right is denied, inevitably pro- 
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vokes a reaction against the wrongdoer, and tempts to 
wrong retaliation. 

Freedom of speech is a natural right. Society, in the 
interest of advancing civilization, may restrict the manner 
of exercising a natural right, but not its matter. Once 
touch the matter, and you deny the right itself. Once say 
to the man who is making a stand for the right of free 
speech, ‘‘ not only shall you not exercise this right in such 
a manner as to incite to dynamite throwing, on the penalty 
of being held as an accessory, but you shall not even ex- 
press your vwn wants and claims except so far as it is 
agreeable to us to hear them,” and you have got beyond 


the body or manner to the very soul and life of free 
speech. You are limiting free speech itself. 

If that which is the right preservative of all rights, 
the right of free speech, be itself invaded in its very 
essence, the grossest of all wrongs is done, because the 
most insidious and poisonous wrong of all. He who feels 
himself to be at a disadvantage in dealing with superior 


force, moral, intellectual, or material, is not free to express 
himself unless he can express himself according to the 
fullest measure of his knowledge of the need to be 
expressed. Now, if he is not capable of the measure of 
expression required, but is satisfied that another man, ora 
committee of men, can express what he wants expressed, 
and as he wants it expressed, his freedom of speech or ex- 
pression requires that his preference, and his alone, should 
be regarded, as possessing the sole right to designate the 
medium of expression. To demand that he waive that right, 
and that he remain under the disadvantage of which he is 
conscious, the disadvantage of being ‘‘slow of speech,” 
and ‘‘in bodily presence weak,” while his chosen represen- 
tative, being better equipped on labor questions, and more 
acute in mind and gifted in speech, could meet the other 
party to the controversy on terms more nearly approaching 
equality of mental and moral aggressiveness—to make this 
demand is to demand that might take the place of right. 
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Not to hear his cause, in the sense of not being willing to 
hear all that his best spokesman can say for it, is just as 
truly a substitution of might for right as it would be to 
shoot him down when he came in his person, before he 
could utter a word. For it is taking advantage of a defi- 
ciency. It is insisting upon an unfair race, in which one 
racer is free and the other is handicapped. The despond- 
ent friends of labor are sometimes heard to complain that 
organized labor does not distinguish between its right and 
might. But it will do so just as soon as capital, with its 
superior average education, shows itself capable of recog- 
nizing that distinction. Labor is accustomed to the use of 
might and force every day of its life, as the appointed 
means by which it gains a livelihood. It is supremely 
educated to regard material force as the material means to 
anend. Capital is educated by its very habits of life into 
a keener appreciation of moral forces, and it is for that 
reason under a higher obligation to teach by example, as 


well as intelligent definition, the principle that might is 
not right. But when it cants on Sunday and cheats on 
Monday by robbing labor of its right to free speech, 
thus availing itself of its superior might of intelligence, it 
is sowing the seed of wind for a destructive harvest of 
whirlwind. 


KEMPER BOCOCK. 





Should Voting be Compulsory ? 


The duty of the citizen in the matter of exercising the 
right of suffrage is so perfectly plain and simple that we 
may leave the question of patriotism entirely out of the 
discussion, and consider the subject from a purely practical 
point of view, and thereby reach a practical conclusion. 

The only successful and permanent form of popular 
government by the people is, and of necessity must be, 
by securing a constant and intelligent consideration on the 
part of the citizen of all matters which pertain to the 
state and its affairs. Eternal vigilance as the price of 
national safety of necessity means a constant and vigilant 
attention to the affairs of the state on the part of the people. 

The history of our country, the principles of our gov- 
ernment, the theories which lie at the root of the national 
tree, are, in view of this necessary principle, taught in our 
schools and colleges for the proper purpose of educating 
future citizens in their duty. The enactment of just laws 
is conceded to be one of the most important, if not the most 
important part of the machinery of the state. The honest 
and faithful administration, execution and interpretation of 
the laws, after the same have been enacted, are matters of 
equally vital importance to the state and its citizens. 

It is therefore an axiom, that unless good laws are 
honestly and efficiently administered they utterly fail in 
their beneficial effects. We do not need the literature of 
good and healthy laws placed upon our statute books 
merely for the purpose of exhibiting to the world at large 
our capability to conceive wise, salutary and beneficent 
pieces of legislation. 

Very much is constantly being said nowadays, and 
especially in this country, concerning the laws, the law- 
makers and the public officials. Many political pessimists 
claim that we have too much law, and that of a very poor 
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quality; that our legislation is too often incongruous, 
vexatious and chimerical; that our laws are mainly con- 
ceived in the interest of parties and partisans, or of 
monstrous monopolies and dangerous combinations; and 
that our office-holders are, as a rule, venal, corrupt and 
inefficient. 

Many a panacea is from time to time offered as a cure 
for these ailments by zealous and patriotic citizens, who 
would secure reform in the administration of our govern- 
ment by adopting various measures and applying remedies 
which ofttimes are as absurd and impracticable as the evils 
against which they are directed are onerous, dangerous 
and serious. 

But one complaint has been made in this country by 
many thoughtful men during the past few decades, and to 
the cause for said complaining is ascribed many of the 
political ills which undoubtedly do exist and from which 
we are patiently suffering. 

This cause appears to have a very broad and palpable 
foundation of truth to support the charge of its existence. 
It is the exceedingly grave one that too many of our most 
intelligent citizens do not, as a rule, and especially in the 
larger American cities, exercise the right of suffrage. Let 
us take the City of New York, for instance—and that city 
is probably in its way as good an American example in 
such respect as may be found—and we discover the pain- 
ful fact that only about 232,000 of her electors exercised 
the right of suffrage at the last State election. 

A careful analysis of the various statistics within com- 
mand establishes the fact that New York City now con- 
tains a qualified voting population of over three hundred 
thousand voters, and this estimate appears to be a most 
moderate and low one. 

Making all possible and reasonable allowances for 
sickness, and for other causes of paramount importance 
which would naturally operate to prevent a certain per- 
centage of the voters from registering and visiting the 
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polls on election day, the fact yet remains that at least fifty 
thousand citizens of the City of New York who could be 
and are legally qualified voters failed to exercise the 
supreme right of their citizenship at the last election by 
omitting to exercise the right of suffrage. 

Is it necessary to insinuate that among this army of 
absentees it is doubtful if one hundred were professional 
politicians, as the term has come to be recognized and 
well understood in this country, and that fully fifty thou- 
sand, if not over that number, were intelligent citizens who 
were deterred from registering and voting either by reason 
of a stolid indifference or in fear of being drawn for jury 
duty or compelled to pay personal taxes? 

And it is not a matter of the merest supererogation to 
assert that the right to vote on the part of the citizen is 
morally correlative with his duty to vote? We fail to per- 
ceive any palpable or material difference in this duty from 
the duty of serving on the jury, paying taxes, or, if physi- 
cally able, to bear arms in case of insurrection or invasion. 

Every member of a civilized community assumes cer- 
tain duties and obligations which he is bound to discharge. 
It is the price he must pay for the privilege of enjoying 
the rights, benefits and advantages of living in a civilized 
community and receiving the protection of a civilized form 
of government. 

And as the interest which each citizen takes in the 
welfare and proper administration of the affairs of the 
community in which he dwells is greater or smaller, in the 
same proportion will the cause of good government in 
that community be aided or retarded in attaining its most 
efficient growth. 

Let us put the question involved herein in another 
form. Suppose an amendment to the Constitution of the 
State should be introduced in its legislature in effect de- 
priving a certain number of our citizens of the right to 
vote, those citizens being now qualified to exercise that 
tight. What a cyclone of popular indignation would at 
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once be aroused? The measure would by the force of pub- 
lic opinion be swept out of sight in a day, and we venture 
to mildly suggest that the most violent opposition against 
the enactment of such a law or amendment would come in 
greater part from that most refined, cultured and literate 
class of our voting population which to so large an extent 
assists in recruiting the ranks of this great army of ab- 
sentees. 

It is tiresome and a great bore to hear the average good 
citizen complain of the rottenness of American politics, of 
the inefficiency of our laws, and of the corruption and ig- 
norance of our law-makers and public officials, when that 
same average good citizen keeps most religiously away 
from the primaries, and fails to register and go to the polls 
on election day to help put honest, capable and efficient 
men in office, and keep the rascals or incompetents out of 
the public service. 

There is no question, there can be no question of the 
fact, and it is a stubborn one, that the vote of these absen- 
tees, which apparently requires the incentive of a Tweed 
ring to bring out in revolution or tidal wave propor- 
tions, could at any and ali times dictate to the political 
parties and their bosses the persons who are to serve the 
state in the capacity of law-makers or executors of the 
law. If we suffer the evils complained of in the stated 
directions, then we suffer sorely because of the absence of 
the average good citizen from the polls. I would make this 
absenteeism odious. I believe any so-called ballot reform 
is vain and futile which does not go to the full extent of 
making the act of registering and voting a compulsory 
duty on the part of each and every citizen. 

It may be urged against this proposition, that you may 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t make it drink. Very 
true. But if that horse were only led to water once a year, 
the probabilities are that it woudd drink. 

The only real and satisfactory cure for the many polit- 
ical evils against which complaint is made, is in a com- 
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pulsory ballot system. Give every voter a credit cheque 
when he votes; collect that cheque within twenty-four 
hours after election, and warn the qualified voter who is 
without one on his first offense; fine him twenty-five dol- 
lars on his second offense; increase the fine to $100 on 
his third offense; and should he offend again, deprive him 
by the sentence of a proper court from ever after exercis- 
ing the right of suffrage. Brand him as a derelict, a 
traitor, and a man who is devoid of all sense of the obliga- 
tion and duty he owes his country and the community in 
which he lives. 

Of course sickness and necessary absence from the 
city, proven in a legal manner, should be a valid excuse. 
Tuxedo or the racesshould not. Other valid and sufficient 
reasons submitted to the judge appointed to pass on these 
excuses could be considered and in his discretion allowed; 
but the grand point to be achieved by the adoption of this 
system would be to make willful absenteeism from the polls 


obnoxious and unlawful; and, to be perfectly plain and 
practical, we would in short give the derelict citizen more 
trouble for not voting than the trouble to register and vote 
would cost him. 


The tendency of our modern civilization has sanctioned 
and approved of the enactment of laws making education 
compulsory. No one for a moment dares question the 
soundness and wisdom of such a policy on the part of the 
state. Its purposes and benefits are obvious. 

If it is a good policy on the part of the state to see to 
it that her citizens do not grow up ignorant and illiterate, 
what argument can successfully contravene the principle 
that the state has the right to exact from her citizens the 
performance of their duties and moral obligations as citi- 
zens? There is nothing involved or unconstitutional in this 
proposition. There is nothing subversive of freedom or 
restrictive of liberty contained in it. It only asks from the 
citizen that he shall do his duty, as such, or, if the boon of 
citizenship be worthless to him, then to entirely and forever 
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renounce the suffrage part of it. And even in case there 
should be any constitutional doubt as to the power of the 
legislature to regulate the right of suffrage in the manner 
herein indicated, then submit the necessary constitutional 
amendment to the people and you will find a unanimous 
vote in favor of it. 

It is somewhat of a pity that the glorious rights of 
American citizenship should not be considered so valuable 
a possession by every American as to require compulsory 
action to compel the discharge of so simple, albeit so im- 
portant aduty. But the sentiment must give way to the 
fact; and the fact is that the only cure for the political 
evils complained of will be found in making absenteeism 
from the polls an odious thing, unworthy of the American 
citizen, and most fitly denounced and punished as a crime 
against the state. 

In conclusion, as you make the poor, unkempt citizen 
wash himself and his rooms in the interest of the public 
health; as you by compulsion vaccinate, fumigate and 
even isolate the citizen and enter his castle if he refuses 
to take care of these important matters voluntarily; so, if 
the personal liberty and freedom of individual action can 
be thus controlled for the public safety and the public 
good, and it is so controlled constitutionally and of neces- 
sity; then, and upon the very same principle of conserving 
the public good, would we compel the derelict citizen to 
do his duty as a citizen in the most important direction of 
exercising the right of suffrage, for in this particular the 
right and the duty are correlative terms. 

Morris 8S. WISE. 





Mr. Wise, in advocating compulsory voting, raises the 
old question of Talitus, ‘‘who shall guard the guards?” 
All who are interested in public welfare will share his re- 
gret that so many well-to-do people exhibit political indif- 
ference; but we cannot agree with Mr. Wise that the 
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remedy for this is to pass a law compelling them to vote. 
It is a fair inference that any one who is indifferent to a 
subject is not intelligent upon that subject. Whatevera 
man’s education or social standing may be, if he is not in- 
terested in political matters he will not be an intelligent 
voter, because he will be ill-informed on the very things he 
has tovote upon. Only those who are interested vote intel- 
ligently, and people are never indifferent upon the subjects 
of which they are well informed. ‘The difficulty with our 
political situation to-day is not that too few votes are cast, 
but that too many votes are cast that represent ignorance 
of the economic and political principles upon which our 
institutions rest. A much smaller vote, if it were well 
informed, would be far better than a larger one ill- 
informed. 

So obvious is the evil of ignorant voting that more 
stringent naturalization laws are being demanded because 
too many of our foreign-born citizens vote ignorantly. It 
is to remedy this that the Australian ballot system has been 
adopted in so many States. If secret voting will eliminate 
the ignorant, illiterate voters, and indifference eliminate 
the politically-ignorant, cultured voters, our political ma- 
chinery isin no imminent danger, since those who do not 
vote will have to be governed by those who do, and the 
community is sure to be governed by the more competent 
citizens. We regard compulsory voting as a step in the 
wrong direction. Political power should never be forced 
upon any class. Nobody is entitled to the franchise who 
does not show his fitness by at least desiring to use it, and 
if for any reason individuals acquire the right of suffrage 
who are uninterested in public affairs, it is an advantage to 
the community that they do not use it. Rather than make 
voting compulsory, we should prefer a law of disfranchise- 
ment, making all who failed to vote at three successive 
elections political aliens, the right of franchise to be there- 
after acquired only by the usual process of naturaliza- 
tion.—[Ed. } 





Corporation Profits. 


Among the resolutions adopted at Homestead by the 
Labor Union is one which is reported to read: ‘‘ Resolved, 
that we re-affirm the declaration that labor creates all 
wealth; that wealth belongs to its producers, and that 
therefore the mills and other property now in the posses- 
sion of the Carnegie Company is the rightful property of 
the workingmen of Pennsylvania, who produced it.”” This 
statement would seem too absurd to require attention, were 
it not for the fact that a large part of the community seem 
to believe that there is at least some truth in it. We read 
in nearly every newspaper and quite every magazine some 
statement of the alleged wrongs of labor or of laboring 
men, both being confined tothe wage-earning class. That 
there is a feeling, not only among them, but among others, 
that these wrongs exist, that the hand workers do not re- 
ceive their fair share of production, there can be no doubt. 
Neither is there any doubt in the minds of some of those 
who take time to study the question, that such wrongs, if 
they exist at all, are not more common than wrongs that 
other classes suffer. It is time for that opinion to be ex- 
pressed and the reasons for it to be given, so that they 
may be fairly considered. 

Premising, I will say that this paper is not written 
with the view that each man ought to ‘‘ give to society ac- 
cording to his ability, and receive according to his needs.” 
That involves giving on the one side and receiving on the 
other, generosity and pauperism, rather than justice. The 
writer’s view is that abstract justice would give each man 
an equivalent for what he produces, and that, in a rough 
way, that is now attained under the present organization 
of industry. Individual exceptions may exist; but as to 
classes, the so-called laborers have nothing to complain of 
in the present distribution of what is produced. 
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Returning to the resolution, the statement in the 
present tense that labor produces all wealth is false, espe- 
cially when defining labor as hand labor, as it is meant to 
be understood in the resolution. Wealth is produced by 
labor, in connection with the use of capital, and under the 
direction of enterprise and ability. All these factors are 
necessary to the production of wealth on a large scale, and 
neither has the right to claim that the production is due to 
itself alone. 

Taking the second statement, that wealth belongs to 
its producers, it must be modified by the fact that property 
cannot belong to anyone after he has exchanged it for 
something else. If I raise fifty bushels of wheat and ex- 
change them for a suit of clothes, both the wheat and the 
clothes cannot belong to me after the exchange is made. 
If acarpenter builds me a house, and I pay him the sum 
agreed upon, the house cannot belong to him after I have 
paid him the money for it. 

Taking the third statement, that the mills of the Car- 
negie Company belong to the workingmen of the State of 
Pennsylvania; that is wilder than either of the others. 
Only a small fraction of the workingmen of Pennsylvania 
either assisted in building the Carnegie mills and machin- 
ery or have been employed in connection with them; and 
what right, in any absurd view, have any others in that 
property? 

Let us now narrow the question to those who built, or 
have been employed in the mills. Those who built them 
were paid for their labor as agreed. What further claim 
have they? The mills were built before anyone could be 
employed in them, so that, even if producers had a residuary 
claim in their own production, those who did not pay for 
or build the mills or machinery can have no property in 
them. All this seems so plain as to be hardly worth stat- 
ing; and those who passed this resolution probably do not 
believe it literally. The real feeling at bottom is that as 
production is now carried on the laborer does not receive 
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his fair share of it, and hence that even if he receives an 
agreed recompense he is not fully paid. 

Let us examine this proposition, and to shorten the in- 
vestigation let us confine it to manufacturing industries, 
as it is in these that such questions most frequently 
arise. Professioral men, whatever they may think them- 
selves, are supposed by the laborers to be enormously 
overpaid, and they generally fix the price of their own 
service, leaving it to be taken or left. The farmer has what 
he produces, whether he can sell it as he desires or not, 
and the farm laborer in New England, at least, if given the 
use of the larger part of our land, and all he could raise on 
it, would very likely be worse off than he is now. Such is 
certainly the case as far as amateur farming is concerned. 

Coming now to the manufacturer. He buys his raw 
material, pays his labor and general expenses of all 
kinds, including deprecation of plant, either supervises 
himself or pays for supervision, and takes all the losses and 
risks of business. He is generally supposed to be entitled 
to interest on his capital, to payment for supervision, and 
to compensation for extra risk run. Let us consider these 
items separately If any capital should earn interest, that 
engaged in manufactures has an equal claim at the market 
rate. If this claim should be denied, or no capital is en- 
titled to interest, the inducement for investing it would be 
destroyed, and production on a large scale, with all its econ- 
omies, would soon stop. The laborers would suffer a loss 
vastly greater from this than the amount of interest now 
received by employers. But it is scarcely necessary to dis- 
cuss the question of the abolition of interest. Many of those 
who write so glibly of the wrongs of the laboring men would 
be more glib on the other side if their own rents and divi- 
dends were in danger. 

Payment for supervision, either to the employer direct 
or to a manager hired by him, is another necessity of carry- 
ing on business. Even the authors of this resolution would 
probably agree to this, but they might say, asI have heard 
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men say, that such service should be paid no more than 
that of the average mechanic. So long, however, as more 
brains and skill are exercised in supervision than in shovel- 
ing gravel, so long an employer will pay more for them, 
and his payment shows that he considers them more valua- 
ble. The salaries of managers have found their proper 
level in competition, and if an owner does his own super- 
vising he is entitled to a supervisor’s pay. 

Again, asto risk. There would seem to be no doubt that 
money invested in a risky business is entitled to some- 
what greater income than that invested in real estate mort- 
gages or savings banks. Now, itis possible to ascertain the 
income of money invested in manufacturing corporations 
from printed statistics, accessible to all. This element of 
the pay of management does not enter into the calculation 
so far as these stocks are concerned, but the elements of in- 
terest and risk remains. From what the manufacturer pro- 
duces he pays for his material, his labor, his general ex- 
pense (largely labor), and takes his profits. His material 
he buys at the market price, and the same is true of the 
items of general expense, outside of labor. Payment for 
labor and interest, or profit, remains. Now, if on the aver- 
age the income of money invested in manufacturing stocks 
is enough above the ordinary rate of interest to more than 
compensate for the risks of the business, labor, which has 
the balance, may have some excuse in complaining of the 
division; if not, there is no ground for talking of labor's 
wrongs in the distribution of products. 

I have made some investigations as to the dividends 
paid by manufacturing stocks in the State of Massachusetts 
for the past ten years, with results which will doubtless sur- 
prisemany. Mr. Joseph G. Martin of Boston has issued an- 
nually a statement of fluctuations in bank, insurance, rail- 
road, manufacturing, and other stocks and bonds, together 
with the dividends paid by each. In his manufacturing 
lists he has also included the Fall River manufacturing 
companies. From those lists I have taken every Massa- 
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chusetts company mentioned in 1882 for which figures are 
given for ten years. The list follows, and comprises sixty- 
five companies in various kinds of business, including the 
cotton and woolen manufacture, bleacheries, belting and 
machinery. Of these sixty-five companies, forty-one men- 
tioned immediately below have maintained the same capi- 
tal during the ten years from 1882 to 1892: 
Appleton. Boott. Tremont & Suffolk. Thorndike. 
Boston. Boston Belting. Chace Mills. Crescent. 
Boston Duck. Chicopee. Fall River M’f’ry. Granite Mills. 
Dwight. Flint Mill. King Philip. Laurel Lake. 
Hamilton Cotton. Lancaster. Mechanics. Merchants. 
Lawrence. Lowell. Metacomet. Narragansett. 
Lowell Machine. Lyman. Pocasset. Richard Borden. 
Massachusetts. Merrimack. Robeson. Shove. 
Middlesex. Naumkeag. Slade. Tecumseh. 
Otis. Pacific. Troy Cotton Mill. Union Cotton. 
Weetamoe Mills. 


The five following have stopped during the ten years: 
Annawan Mills, Fall River Merino, Montaup, Quequechan, 


and the Sandwich Glass Company. The seven following 
have had their capital impaired and replaced during the 
ten years: Atlantic Mills, Everett Mills, Hamilton Woolen 
Mills, Lowell Bleachery, Washington Mills, Davol Mills, 
and the Sagamore Mills. The twelve named below have 
increased their capital during the ten years: 


Arlington Mills. American Linen Co. Barnard M’f’g Co. 
Border City M’f’g Co. Barnaby M’f’g Co. Conanicut Mills. 
Crystal Spring Bleach & Dye Co. Fall River Bleachery. | Globe Yarn Mills. 
Osborn Mills. Stafford Mills. Wampanoag Mills. 
In making my calculations I have divided the com- 
panies into two gfoups: First, the forty-one that have 
gone through the ten years with unchanged capital, and 
second, the twenty-four that have been unfortunate or put 
in additional capital during the same time. I have also 
made a calculation, by combining these two sets of figures, 
to show what amount of interest on investment a man 
would have made who had bought the stock of all these 
companies on the first of January, 1882, and sold them on 
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the first of January, 1892, meantime paying in all the money 
that was paid in, and receiving all the dividends that were 
declared. The results for the forty-one companies with 
unchanged capital appear below: 


LIST OF COMPANIES WHOSE CAPITAL HAS NOT CHANGED DUR- 
ING THE TEN YEARS FROM 1882 TO 1892. 





! 
|Market VALUE| MARKET Vatue} Ten YEARS 


VALUE. 
Par VALUE JAN. 1, 1882. Jan. 1, 1892. | Divipenps. 





Appleton. $600,000 | $717,000 $345,000 $138,000 
Boott 1,200,000 | 2,580,000 1,620,000 | 924,000 
Boston 800,000 1,060,000 848,000 520,000 
Boston Belting 700,000 | 1,225,000 1,422,750 749,000 
Boston Duck 350,000 525,000 562,500 325,500 
Chicopee 1,000,000 1,900,000 900,000 600,000 
Dwight ‘sees 1,200,000 | 1,920,000 1,800,000 068,000 
Flint Mill 580,000 406,000 609,000 342,200 
Hamilton Cotton 1,800.000 | 2,196,000 1,800,000 | 648,000 
Lancaster 1,200,000 2,700,000 1,866,000 | 1,020,000 
Lawrence 1,500,000 | 2,700,000 2,250,000 | 1,365,000 
Lowell 2,000,000 | 2,101,775 1,833,333 | 803,023 
Lowell Machine 900, 000 2,277,000 1,305,000 810,000 
Lyman 1,470,000 | 1,719,900 970,200 | 558,600 
Massachusetts 1,806,000 2,520,000 1,890,000 1,026,000 
Merrimack 2,500,000 4,600,000 2,625,000 1,600,000 
Middlesex 750,000 1,875,000 975,000 | 765,000 
1,500,000 1,890,000 1,590,000 | 802,500 

800,000 1,040,000 1,480,000 800,000 
2,500,000 4, .50,000 4,187,500 2,125,000 
1,200,000 2,103,000 1,464,000 738,000 
ee era 450,000 495,000 540,000 342,000 
Chace Mills 500, 000 535,000 500,000 | 285,000 
Crescent Mills 500,000 400,000 175,000 167,500 
Fall River M’f’ry 180,000 315,000 216,000 59,400 
Granite Mills 400,000 | 1,310,800 960,000 612,000 
King Philip 1,000,000 1,200,000 1,150,000 490,000 
Laurel Lake 400,000 376,000 448,000 216,000 
Mechanics 750,000 862,500 637,500 397,500 
800,000 1,000,000 960,000 480,000 
288,000 | 288,000 201,600 44,640 
400,000 400,000 388,000 230,000 
800,000 480,000 1,088,000 264,000 
800,000 680,000 780,000 | 368,000 
260,000 234,000 221,000 | 105,300 
550,000 | 577,500 632,500 294,250 
550,000 | 495,000 330,000 | 178,750 
500,000 660,000 512,500 | 322,500 
Troy Cotton Mill 300,000 540,000 585,000 300,000 
Union Cotton 750,000 1,374,375 1,575,000 | 1,357,500 
Weetamoe 550,000 467,500 247,500 178,750 








| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


$37,078,000 $55,496,350 $44,490,883 ($24,420,913 
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I find the total dividends, $24,420,913 for ten years 
(which would be an average dividend of $2,442,091.13 per 
year), to be 6.58 per cent. per annum of the par value of 
the stocks of the above companies. I also find the above 
annual dividend to be 4.88 per cent. of the average selling 
price for 1882 and 1892, which is $49,993,616. I also find 
that, taking the price at which the stocks could be bought 
January 1, 1882, which was $55,496,350, and the price at 
which the stocks could be sold January 1, 1892, which was 
$44,490,883, there is a loss in the selling value during the 
ten years of $11,005,467. Deducting this from the total 
amount of dividends, $24,420,913, we have left $13,415,- 
446, as the net income for the ten years from 1882 to 1892, 
which would figure 2.68 per cent. as the net income per 
year. 

We will next consider the figures of the twenty-four 
companies above named whose capital was changed, or 
whose enterprises were stopped during the ten years: 
Their total par value Jan. 1, 8002, was....... 2.0.2. .ceeccevcscee $11,800,000 
Their total par value Jan. 1, 1892, was 14,875,000 

Or an average par value for the time of 13. 337,500 
The amount of dividends paid on these stocks for ten years was.. 6,718,250 
The amount paid in was 6,135,000 

Leaving an excess of dividends over capital paid in of 584,250 
for the ten years, or $58,425 per annum, or less than half 
of 1 per cent., on the capital stock, and stili less than that 
on the average selling price. Ascertaining the loss or 
difference between the selling price of these companies 
Jan. 1, 1882, $14,828,375, and the selling price Jan. 1, 
1892, $14,111,000, we find it to be $717,375. Deduct 
from that the margin of dividends above payments, 
$584,250, and it will appear that these 24 companies lost 
$133,125, besides interest on their capital for ten years. 

Now, combining the two sets of figures, we find: 

That the 65 companies had an average capital for the ten years of $50,415,500 
That the selling price of the stocks Jan. 1, 1882, was 
That the selling price Jan. 1, 1892, was 


That the total dividends paid amounted to 
That the amount of cash paid in was 
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Deducting the cash paid in from the dividends leaves 
$25,005,163 net cash received by stockholders, or an average 
of $2,500,516per annum. This is equal to 4.86 percent. on 
the capital stock. The average selling price ascertained as 
before was $64,463,304. Onthis sum the average dividend 
was 3.87 percent. The loss in value of all the stock for 
the ten years was $11,722,842. Deducting this from the 
dividend leaves $13,282,321, or 2.06 percent. on the average 
value of the capital invested. 

The change in value of the manufacturing stocks may, 
of course, be said to depend in part upon the years selected. 
If the selection of one year was during a particularly pros- 
perous time, and the selection of the other year was during 
a panic, differences would appear which would not be nor- 
mal. So far as general business is concerned, however, 
the year 1892 is reckoned as good as the year 1882, and the 
comparison of those two years would in that view seem to 
be a fair one. Such of these stocks as appear in Martin’s 
Report for 1881 average even higher than they did in 1882, 
and in 1880 somewhat lower, but not nearly as low as in 
later years. On the other hand, there was a continuous 
and large decrease of value in these stocks, amounting to 
substantially 20 per cent., between 1882 and 1886, and a 
moderate increase, amounting to about 5 per cent., on the 
remaining value since that time. 

It is evident from these figures of selling price at dif- 
ferent periods that these corporations, as a whole, have 
been paying out in dividends more money than they have 
earned during the past ten years, proper depreciation being 
taken into account. As the average dividend paid, saying 
nothing about loss of selling value, was 3.87 per cent., it 
looks as though either these great corporations have been 
particularly unfortunate during the last ten years, or that 
the laborer has had more, rather than less, than his share 
of production, so far as these industries are concerned. 

I have taken the average of industries, successful and 
otherwise, because with material at standard prices and 
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labor at standard rates the average results should be con- 
sidered rather than those exceptionally favorable or unfav- 
orable. If one concern succeeds better than another in 
the same business that difference is due to and earned by 
the management of that concern. If in the same town, in 
the same business, one company makes continuously ten 
per cent., and another firm five, the extra five per cent. is 
due to some qualities in the direction, and not due to the 
laborers, who are continually changed while the same re- 
sults continue. 

The fact is that labor in America, by its increasing in- 
telligence and organization, has to-day, however it may 
have been in the past, secured its full share of production, 
if not more than its share. Further increase of its 
share, under present conditions, cannot be made with- 
out endangering the life of the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. If labor organizations could secure ai/ 
the profits of business, business could not be done except 


by them; and capital and competent supervision would not 
be furnished for them gratis. A little less declamation and 
more study of facts would do much to allay the irritation 
that threatens to injure society, and the so-called laboring 
class the most of any. 


WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 





Extension of the Public School System. 


We advocated the extension of our public school system 
in the direction of kindergartens in our July number. We 
now wish to advocate its extension at the other end to keep 
charge of the scholar during the earlier years of his intro- 
duction into active life. A fault of our present method 
is that it ceases abruptly and too soon, and at a stage 
where its usefulness might be much increased if continued. 
And what we have in mind to propose is that the half-time 
work hours to which the youth is limited by law should be 
combined with half-time school hours, so that the one 
should be conditioned on the other; that is, that the youth 
should not be allowed to appear on the half-time pay roll 
of the factory unless his record shows him to have attended 
the legal time at school each day. This would make it 
the interest of parents and pupil alike to make sure of at- 
tendance at school, since otherwise the child would not be 
allowed to earn anything towards his own support. This 
would put a pressure upon his school record which would 
make him far more careful to see that it be good, than he was 
before he began his half-time work, _and as he is also more 
mature he is capable of appreciating the instruction the 
more deeply. Besides, this combination is precisely “of 
that admixture of practical and theoretical education which 
combines allthe best features of any educational scheme. 
It keeps both body and mind active at once, making the 
body a readier vehicle for improvement and intelligence. 

Mechanical schools have often been advocated, indeed, 
on their own account, and as furnishing a training far more 
adapted to usefulness than any existing curriculum, but 
the expense attending a mechanical outfit of shops, 
machinery, teachers and the like is such as to deter even 
the stoutest advocates of useful education from a serious 
movement for establishing them. The amount of ground, 
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the variety of tools, the ‘different teachers, the individual 
attention necessary to each scholar, all these and many 
other objections are quite fatal to the idea of a public 
provision so extensive as to meet the needs of the desired 
mechanical instruction. Besides that, such institutions 
would always be behind hand in the style of their machin- 
ery, not being able to use the latest and most expensive in- 
ventions. But these are far more likely to be found in 
good shops, being forced into them by the fact that unless 
they are adopted such shops begin to lose money, and 
therefore they cannot afford to be behind the times. 
Half-time workers would therefore be always employed at 
the newest and best machineries. 

Here then we could secure, as we said, that combination 
of theoretical training and practical application which has 
been so long an object of desire to all reformers of educa- 
tional methods. And this combination would be secured 
also with two marked and important advantages. The 
first is, that it would not only not cost the state anything, 
but would be a source of profit both to the state and to the 
children. They would be producing something which 
would so far increase public wealth, and producing it at a 
profit to themselves, which would stimulate and encourage 
their devotion to it. Here we secure the maximum of in- 
centive, the maximum of method and the least cost. 

And the second advantage is that the children would 
be doing actual work of the world on the world’s ewn cus- 
tomary terms, namely, that the thing produced should be 
good enough to be salable and sellin the markets. This 
is a sure preventive of the slip-shod and dilettante style of 
doing things which is the constant result and common 
bane of mere amateur and make-believe production, where 
mechanics are used merely for practice and instruction. The 
zeal, thoroughness and watchfulness which private enter- 
prises demand of their prosecutors would thus attach itself to 
the liberal instruction of the publicschool asan indispensable 
adjunct the one of the other, and the nation would be the 
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gainer both in the character and in the production of the 
individuals trained under such advantages. 

The public could thus secure a prolonged direction of 
its youth at a most critical time of life, when they are 
emerging into manhood and womanhood. It could see 
that vicious idleness was discouraged, and the growing citi- 
zen directed along the lines where lay the greatest useful- 
ness and the utmost happiness as well. If to this over- 
sight were also added a new and more stimulating spirit 
and interest in its own training, if the young man and 
woman could be led to see in all this apparatus of education 
the anxious and thoughtful care of the state for their future 
welfare, it is hardly doubtful that a finer and nobler spirit 
could be fostered in all the rising generations, a spirit of 
affectionate regard for the state which does so much to 
make its citizens valuable to themselves and their country. 
Here then we could develop both the private interest and 
public life of the youth at once, the factory knitting him to 
the individualism, which is the source of the greatest human 
power, and the school binding him to the Republic, which 
is the source of his greatest opportunity and enjoyment. 

We issue here into the region of those ideas which 
ideal philosophers have always advocated as the great 
desideratum of human training, but we come by a road 
at once practicable and already open. We get into it 
through combining public and private discipline, through 
fitting the child to make a living in circumstances and 
teaching which also fit him to make the living a good one 
and enjoyable to him when made. We issue into a true 
socialism which is to do for the individual collectively only 
what he cannot do for himseif. And so we preserve both 
his personal independence, self-reliance and self-direction, 
while at the same time we provide an environment which 
shall bring these qualities to their greatest development 
and their largest field of usefulness. 

A system of half-time schooling is especially import- 
ant in this country, in view of the fact that such a large 
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part of our laboring population is of foreign birth or 
parentage, and is to a great extent out of touch with our 
social and political institutions, and these are they who 
are most eager to hustle the child out of the schoolroom 
into the factory at the earliest possible age. Under the 
three months’ schooling method which prevails in most of 
our manufacturing states this is very easily done, because 
of the difficulty of keeping track of each child’s attendance 
at school for that short period in the year. 

The half-time system would prevent this because it 
directly couples the schooling with the opportunity to 
work by making them alternate each day. Besides making 
an evasion of the school law practically impossible, it 
would bring the children of our entire foreign population 
in daily contact with school life for seven or eight years, 
In a single decade this would insure that every laborer of 
twenty years of age who was either born in this country or 
learned to work here would be able to read and write in 
our language and have some knowledge of the history and 
spirit of our institutions. And by this continuous contact 
with the social influence of school life something of our 
habits and civilization would daily find its way into their 
homes through the influence of the children. In other 
words, the child would become the medium through 
which the cultivating influence of American institutions 
would be automatically infused into the life and character 
of our immigrant population, to the great advantage of the 
Republic. Its heterogeneous population would be rapidly 
conformed to the type desirable for those who have the wel- 
fare of democratic institutions in charge. 




















The Industrial Situation. 


If anything were lacking in the Homestead affair to 
demonstrate the social danger of the misconception enter- 
tained by both laborers and capitalists regarding their 
economic relations, it has been supplied by the Buffalo 
strike. It is useless to any longer pretend that this 
crisis has any relation to party politics. Those who at- 
tempt to treat the matter as the outcome of Protection, or 
as having any necessary relation to our international policy, 
are simply helping to confuse public opinion upon the sub- 
ject for the purpose of temporary party advantage. It is 
solely an industrial affair, and can be solved only by 
economic methods. 

Nor is there anything in the situation at either Home- 
stead or Buffalo which might not have been easily adjusted 
if the economics of the case were understood. The presence 
of soldiers as the arbiters of industrial controversy, like bon- 
fires in religious discussion, are an evidence of barbarism. 
It is undoubtedly true that soldiers are often called out 
more to overawe strikers than to protect property, but it 
is also true that an excuse for this is furnished by the 
proneness of laborers to resort to force. Workmen might 
as well recognize first as last that to raise their hands 
against property is to strike a fatal blow to their own cause. 
The community will not and should not tolerate anybody 
who disregards the rights of property. There may be an 
explanation, but there can never be an economic defense 
of physical force adjustments of industrial relations. To 
destroy a railroad or a factory is to impoverish not merely 
its individual owner, but the whole community. These 
are the tools by which civilized society gets all the advan- 
tages it enjoys over a savage tribe. Property is the very 
basis of social welfare, and whatever endangers its safety 
undermines the security of civilization itself. 
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The truth is that economic ignorance is at the bottom 
of the whole trouble; and it is difficult to say on which side 
it is most dense. The great mass of laborers in this coun- 
try as sincerely believe that capitalists are their natural 
enemies, and that a man cannot honestly obtain a million 
dollars, as do the most ignorant laborers of Europe; and on 
the other hand, with a few exceptions our capitalists per- 
sistently regard laborers as only instruments of production 
to be obtained cheaply, as do those in old monarchical 
countries. In fact, they no more recognize the economic 
importance of the laborers’ social improvement than did 
English manufacturers in the first quarter of the century. 
Perhaps this is not so surprising after all when we remem- 
ber that their notions of economics are substantially the 
same. The idea that long hours and low wages contribute 
to the possibility of making profits seems as prevalent to- 
day as when Ricardo announced the famous doctrine 
‘that profits must fall with a rise of wages.”’ 

This naturally leads to the notion among laborers that 
an injury to capital is a help to labor, and among capital- 
ists to the notion that to repress laborers is to help capital. 
Such a state of mutual antagonism, invoking riot on the 
one side and militarism on the other, might be expected 
among the ignorant masses and semi-feudal capitalists of 
Continental Europe, but such methods in this country are 
a disgrace to the Republic and a stigma upon our civiliza- 
tion. While there can be no defense for the lawless con- 
duct of laborers who, either with or without the sanction 
of their leaders, violate law and jeopardize property, it 
must be remembered that their opportunities for obtaining 
an intelligent understanding of industrial and social inter- 
ests have been very limited. Their character and social con- 
ceptions to a large extent have been formed by Old World 
conditions. They have either been attracted here because 
of our better conditions or have been imported by our 
employers because of theircheapness. Instead of trying to 
increase the opportunities for transforming them into intel- 
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ligent citizens as rapidly as possible, our capitalists seem 
to do their utmost to prevent their social improvement by 
arraying themselves against every effort laborers make in 
their own behalf. As unions are the most effectual means 
of social improvement at the laborers’ command, they are 
made the special object of attack, in the evident belief that 
by breaking up the unions they can more easily repress 
laborers’ demands. 

Now all this simply confirms the belief among 
workmen and among an increasing class of their sympa- 
thizers that capitalists are in fact. as well as in name the 
literal enemies of laborers. In this way capitalists are do- 
ing more to stimulate the growth of socialism than all the 
writings of socialists and anarchists could ever accomplish. 
They seem to forget that every one of these laborers has a 
vote, which counts as much in determining our laws and 
institutions as does their own. If they persist in their 
eficrts to prevent workmen from having the same rights to 
org.nize and act collectively that they themselves enjoy, 
they may soon find themselves handicapped by a network 
of socialistic legislation which may result in government 
ownership of railroads and other large industries. 

Nor is there any doubt that either of the great political 
parties would adopt sweeping socialistic measures if it 
thought it could be elected and sustained in power by so 
doing. The speech of Senator Palmer in Congress and 
the recent remarks of Mr. Cleveland at Madison Square 
Garden regarding the Homestead matter show how ready 
politicians are to cater to the preverted ideas of the 
masses for political success. 

Iron masters and railroad presidents might as well 
recognize first as last that they are not above society in this 
country. As capitalists the continuance of their prosperity 
and influence must depend upon their usefulness to the 
community, and just so soon as the public are convinced 
that they are using their power against public welfare it 
will find means to do without them. 
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It will be observed that in the Buffalo strike, as in the 
Homestead, the question at issue was one of wages. At 
Homestead it was opposition to a reduction; at Buffalo it 
was a demand for a slight increase. 

According to President McLeod's statement of the 
case it appears that the wages of railroad laborers from 
Buffalo West are higher than they are from Buffalo East, 
the reason he gives being that the cost of living is higher 
in the West thanin the East. The working time is eleven 
hours per day. The Eastern men ask for a reduction to 
ten hours and an increase of two cents an hour in wages. 
It will hardly be contended at this late day that a demand 
for a ten-hour system is very unreasonable. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any specialized industry has any economic 
claims to consideration which cannot succeed without forc- 
ing its laborers to work more than ten hours a day. 

Nor can a request for twenty-seven cents an hour for 
night work and twenty-six cents an hour for day work be 
regarded as extravagant for American laborers. The posi- 
tion of switchman is avery responsible one. A slight mis- 
take by aswitchman may jeopardize the lives of hundreds of 
people any moment. It is of the utmost importance to the 
public that such critical positions should not be filled by 
overworked, low-paid men. The intelligent, quick-witted 
alertness required by a switchman’s position can hardly be 
expected to be kept at maximum for eleven hours a day. 
It is not surprising that we have so many accidents by 
careless switching; the wonder is that with such long hours 
we do not have many more. 

The most important feature of the situation, however, 
is not the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the men’s 
demands, but the way these demands were treated. What- 
ever the merits of the case may be, the fact remains that 
both at Homestead and Buffalo the men were willing to 
submit the question in dispute to arbitration, and in both 
instances the employers peremptorily refused, insisting 
that their view of the case should be enforced at the point 
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of the bayonet. Not that we think arbitration would be 
sure to yield an economic adjustment, or that it would 
contribute at all to the settlement of the difficulty, but the 
offer of it shows that the men had confidence in the reason- 
ableness of their position, and some respect for public 
judgment regarding it, and the employers’ refusal implies 
that they had neither the one nor the other. 

Of course the men may be beaten both at Homestead 
and Buffalo, as they usually are when they give an excuse 
for the use of military force; but this will not settle the 
matter in dispute. All the lessons of history teach us that 
social questions so suppressed are only postponed, to reap- 
pear in another and perhaps worse form. The English 
government has succeeded by similar methods in beating 
back the demands of Irishmen, but those who did not die 
of famine, in jail or on the scaffold have renewed their 
energies in different forms, until to-day the very man who 
put Parnell and his colleagues in jail is elected to concede 
their whole demand. 

The moderate demand for the ten-hour day can be no 
more permanently kept back than can the flow of the tide. 
The victory of Messrs. Frick and Webb in temporarily 
breaking up labor unions, like the coercion tactics of young 
Balfour, will no doubt make them heroes of the hour among 
their class, but it should be remembered that every repeti- 
tion of this experience is a blow at the safety and prosper- 
ity of capital and the permanent welfare of the community. 
The vital question involved in the present situation, and 
the one in which laborers, capitalists and society are 
equally concerned, is not merely who is right in this par- 
ticular conflict, but how can industrial controversies be 
transferred from a military to an economic basis. This, of 
course, is a matter of economic education. How can we 
expect rational adjustments of industrial differences where 
both parties are ignorant of economic principles. 

The kernel of the difficulty lies in the point of view 
from which laborers and capitalists see their relative inter- 
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ests. Neither of them has any adequate conception of 
the economic interests and social importance of the other. 
In their narrow view of the subject laborers erroneously 
believe that capitalists are parasites upon industry, and 
that all profit, interest and rent are so many fleecings from 
labor, or, as some of their writers put it, ‘‘ unpaid wages.” 
Of course nothing could be further from the truth, nor 
could anything be more calculated to create class antago- 
nism and disregard for property rights and established 
institutions. 

Nor is this due to wantonness on their part, but en- 
tirely to a misconception of the economic laws of society, 
which no amount of policemen, soldiery or editorial abuse 
can correct. Economic Education is the only remedy. If 
laborers understood economics as they do the multiplication 
table and other matters of common knowledge their delu- 
sions about rent, profit and interest being robbery would 
vanish, and the inflammatory talk of socialists, anarchists 
and free traders about ‘‘ robber capitalists” would cease to 
be effective, even as campaign talk. Laborers would 
know that capital is simply a productive instrument, indis- 
pensable to social advance, and one that can only be profit- 
able to its owner by contributing to public welfare. With 
this view of the subject their whole attitude towards capi- 
tal and capitalistic methods would be radically changed. 
Instead of regarding it as their natural enemy, they would 
know it to be the most efficient instrument for promoting 
their own improvement. 

On the other hand, if capitalists understood economics 
as well as they do the organization of industry, they would 
know that the advance of their own class could never be 
promoted by increasing cheap and servile laborers. They 
would see that the world over capital is safe and prosperous 
only where wages are high. They would understand that 
in the long run low wages are their worse enemy; that the 
only reason capitalists can grow rich in America while they 
cannot earn a living in Asia is because wages and social life 
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are higher here than there. If capitalists realized that the 
social improvement of the masses is the only sure founda- 
tion for their own permanent success—and this modern 
economics have demonstrated—their whole attitude towards 
laborers would be as radically changed as would the la- 
borer’s attitude towards them. They would see that it is to 
their interest to promote the social influences that tend to 
stimulate the natural growth of wages; and it is needless 
to say that war upon labor unions by the aid of Pinkerton 
police and state militia on the one side, and mobbing non- 
union men or destruction of property on the other, would 
be forever discarded. Rational discussion and economic 
competition would be mutually recognized as the only 
means of settling industrial disputes, because it would be 
known that all uneconomic methods are injurious to both, 
and that neither can permanently improve his position by 
the injury of the other. 

The dangerous element in our present industrial situ- 
ation is not the power of concentrated capital nor of organ- 
ized labor, but the economic superstition by which they 
are directed, and for this there is but oneremedy, /conomic 
Education. Nothing can stop the rash conduct of hot-headed 
walking delegates and self-important managers but a more 
intelligent understanding of economic and social questions. 
In the present highly complex state of society no one is fully 
competent to administer large enterprises, conduct labor 
organizations, or to perform the duties of any public office, 
from town councilman to president of the United States, 
who is ignorant of economics. In short, the only thing 
that can eliminate domineering insolence and brute force 
from our industrial disputes, and cheap charlatanry from 
our politics, is Economic Education, and this must be the 
next great step in social advance if the march of industrial 
development is to be continued and the prosperity and in- 
tegrity of the Republic maintained. 








An American Nomination Law. 


The genius of American institutions is based upon the 
sovereignty of the people—not of a few, a class, a race, a 
party, but all of the people. Sovereignty presupposes in- 
telligence and character, fitting one for its high responsi- 
bilities, and laws and conditions guaranteeing the greatest 
freedom and safety for its exercise; for sovereignty tram- 
meled is no sovereignty, but simply an expression of an- 
other’s will. It is to this last prerequisite that I wish to 
direct my attention; seeking to show that, whatever our 
voter’s qualifications for sovereignty, the free and safe ex- 
ercise of it is not, under present laws, assured or possible. 

The so-called Australian Ballot Law assumes to guar- 
antee freedom and safety to the voter upon election day, 
but goes no further and seeks in no way to create qualifi- 
cations. Everywhere, so far as the writer is aware, this 
new law has been founded upon old methods, adopted by 
parties independent of government and antagonistic to the 
very purposes of the law. I refer to the methods of nomi- 
nating candidates, to vote for whom the law attempts to 
furnish safeguards. 

This new law boasts that it enables the voter to pre- 
pare and cast his ballot in perfect secrecy, removed a suffi- 
cient distance from political ‘‘wire-pullers”’ to prevent any 
outside influence affecting his action on this particular day. 
It prohibits candidates and their friends as well as party 
managers and ward politicians from printing and offering 
ballots to the voter, and the latter from accepting and vot- 
ing any but the official ticket prepared by sworn officers; 
but of what boon does it deprive the ward worker, 
‘*heeler” and politician? The law says to them, ‘‘you 
shall not go to the ballot box with the voter and see that 
he deposits your ticket; but you may, anywhere from a 
week to several months before the election, manipulate a 
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caucus or convention, and thereby determine whose name 
shall go on the official ballot.” It says: 

‘*You may not intimidate the voter at the polls, but 
you may set up the pins weeks in advance, pack the cau- 
cus, bulldozethe convention, defeat the will of delegates by 
shrewd parliamentary practice, or, by a combination, make 
a slate and nominate it, in spite of the will of the people. 
You may, if you choose, select men in this way, without 
regard to their character, without considering whether 
they will faithfully serve the people and discharge their 
office as a trust; you may make your choice solely on the 
considerations whether the nominees can get the bad as 
well as the good vote of the party, or furnish what you 
think is a reasonable amount of money to defray campaign 
expenses, or control the votes of some class or nationality. 
You may do all these things without regard for, and, per- 
haps, in opposition to, the will of the people, and the 
proper officer shall put the result on the official ballot.”’ 

Up to this point the law does not propose to meddle. 
What goes on the ballot is immaterial to it so long as it 
bears the stamp of some political party, whether that stamp 
was obtained by fraud, intimidation, or trickery. Beyond 
that point it will throw around the voter the halo of se- 
crecy, the sanctity of the law; and when he goes into the 
political ‘‘ holy of holies” on election day the law will see 
that there are no prying eyes, no bulldozing words or 
threats; but, with a calm intellect and active conscience 
he shall be allowed to choose out of the men thus nominated 
by the politicians of the several parties which ones he will 
endow with his intellectual and moral conscience, his indi- 
vidual sovereignty, for one or more years. When the 
voters have registered their choice for such nominees the 
law will see that choice sacredly canvassed, declared and 
recorded. 

Such is an American election, even where we have the 
best form of the Austraiian Ballot Law, and such we boast 
of as ‘‘ the elective franchise,” ‘‘ national sovereignty,” and 
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‘* American freedom.” In a sober moment we discover 
that the people had little or no voice in selecting our many 
sovereigns, but were only called upon to ratify the choice 
made by King Caucus Republican, King Caucus Demccrat, 
or the King Caucus of some other party. Is it any wonder 
that there is misfeasance and malfeasance in office, under 
such methods of nominating officers; or that the question 
of municipal misrule has become one of the greatest prob- 
lems for thinking men and statesmen? It would seem not, 
but rather a matter of surprise that things are no worse, and 
justify the distinction made by one writer, that ‘‘a mon- 
archy is a nation governed by ove tyrant, while a republic 
is anation governed by sazy tyrants.” 

The problems of government need, for their success- 
ful solution, the learning of the colleges, the conscience of 
the church, and the clear brain and experience of practical 
business men. These are the forces that are solving the 
great scientific, educational, industrial and financial ques- 
tions, and making possible a progress which the world has 
never before known; but everywhere fo/itics are controlled 
and blighted by the slums of our cities, the ignorance of 
voters, the conscienceless politician, and the treacherous 
office gambler. To supplant the latter classes, and in thei 
place make the opinions of the former the power in our 
government, is a problem well worthy the study of the 
statesman, and is the purpose of this article. 

By this time the reader may have begun to question 
whether our present method of nominating officers is not 
more defective than the old method of electing them; and 
whether, if the latter needed amendment, or an entirely 
new law to govern it, the former does not also. We most 
decidedly believe it does, for it would seem more import- 
ant to throw legal safeguards around the former than 
around the latter, although we heartily endorse the new 
law as a step in the right direction. The nomination of 
officers is logically a part of our election machinery; and, 
as it so intimately affects the government, it should be 
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controlled and directed by the government thus affected, 
just as fully as the election itself. 

But in what way can this be done? By enacting an 
American Nomination Law, and so blending it with the 
election law as to give us a complete and effective but 
simple election system, guarded carefully from beginning to 
close of the important work of selecting our many national 
sovereigns. This nomination law should make the elec- 
tion of candidates in law, as it is in fact, one step in an 
election, and a matter for the people, guarded by for- 
malities just as sacred as the final vote for these candidates. 
Expressed in a few words, the people should withdraw 
from parties the power they have assumed to exercise, 
and vote to nominate, just as faithfully as they now do to 
elect. Whatever plan shall be adopted will probably need 
amendments and changes, as experience shows its weak 
points; but that in no way argues against a beginning. 

My proposition is to have the people upon a given day, 
in a manner directed by law, record their preference for 
candidates to be voted for at the next election by coming 
together and depositing a ballot expressing that prefer- 
ence, protected by formalities similar to those provided by 
the Australian Ballot Law and under the guard of sworn 
officers. The following plan is outlined largely as a mat- 
ter of suggestion. Methods of greater merit may be de- 
vised by others. On a given day, to be fixed by law and 
uniform throughout the state, not more than three nor less 
than one month preceding general elections, nor more than 
one month nor less than one week preceding town, village, 
city or special municipal elections, a nomination by ballot 
by the qualified electors in the several voting precincts of 
the state shall be held, and the vote canvassed, recorded 
and certified in the manner following, to wit: 

1. At least one week prior to such nomination day 
the officer who is charged by the present ballot law with 
the duty of preparing the official ballot shall prepare a- 
nomination ballot on which shall be printed the names of 
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the various offices that are to be filled at the ensuing 
election, in the order in which they will appear on the official 
election ballot, leaving a blank space preceding the name of 
each office, in which the voter shall write the name of the 
person whom he desires to nominate for such office. 

2. On the day appointed by law for the nomina- 
tion vote the election booths provided by the ballot law 
shall be in order and the inspectors of election shall open 
the nomination in the same manner, and such inspectors, 
together with the clerks taking part in the regular election, 
shall conduct the nomination vote and furnish to each 
voter an official ballot, and after the same is prepared by 
the voter receive the same, announcing the name of the 
voter, record such name, deposit the ballot in the regular 
election box, keeping a perfect poll-list of all voters, to- 
gether with their residence, and at the close of the vote 
canvass the same, declare and record the result in the same 
manner, with the same formalities, and under the same or 
similar safeguards as are provided by the law for conduct- 
ing an election pursuant to the present law. 

3. The name and residence of each person for whom 
any such nomination votes are cast, together with the num- 
ber of votes and the office for which the same were cast, 
shall be promptly certified to the proper town, village, 
city or county clerk, as the case may require. 

4. In case of nomination for state officers the proper 
officers shall canvass the returns of the county and certify 
them to the secretary of state or other officer, as the 
law may provide. When certified to the proper officers, 
the total results of the nomination for each office shall be 
fully canvassed, declared, recorded and certified back to 
the officer whose duty it is to prepare the official ballot for 
the ensuing election. 

5. The officer whose duty it is to prepare the official 
ballot, or, in case of mere local offices, the officer who is re- 
quired to keep the poll-lists, shall prepare in the form of a 
book the results of the nomination, arranging the names 
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of all persons voted for for the first office on the official 
ballot in the order of the votes cast for them, beginning 
with the highest and ending with the lowest, each name 
having placed after it the residence of the nominee, his 
political declaration, made for such purpose, on any ques- 
tion, and the total number of votes cast for him. The 
names of those nominated for the other offices shall follow 
in the order in which they occur on the official ballot. A 
sufficient number of these books shall be prepared by such 
officer, so that they may be placed in a number of public 
places for inspection by the electors in the precinct, at least 
one week preceding the election, and on election day there 
shall be one of these books provided for each polling booth 
for inspection by the voter in preparing his election ballot. 
Perhaps in addition an official publication in one or more 
newspapers should be made of the results of the nomina- 
tion, at least a week before the election, to sufficiently in- 
form voters in advance. 

6. Each person receiving a nomination for any office 
shall, if he desires to accept such nomination, file with the 
highest officer to which the results of his nomination are 
certified an acceptance, with a statement of his political 
preferences, or his position upon any given question which 
is sought to be made an issue at such election; the officer 
so receiving such acceptance and statement shall certify it 
to the proper county, city, village or town clerks or other 
officers whose duty it is to prepare the official ballots in 
connection with the name of such candidate; and if no 
such certificate is made his name shail not be included in 
said nomination book or placed on the election ballot. The 
poll-list kept at such nomination vote shall be regarded 
as the only registration required by law to be made of 
the several voters in such precinct; and persons may be 
challenged, when offering to vote at such nomination, for 
the same reasons and in the same manner as they may be 
upon a regular election day, except as to the matter of. 
registration. No person failing to vote at such nomina- 
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tion, and thereby to be registered in the aforesaid manner, 
shall be allowed to vote at the ensuing election, except he 
makes affidavit of his necessary absence or disqualification 
at the time such nomination was had, in a manner now 
provided by law on failure to be registered. 
7. In preparing the official election ballot two methods 
are suggested, the writer much preferring the latter: (1) 
In preparing the election ballot, the officer intrusted with 
this duty shall place upon it, for each principle or party, only 
the names of the two persons receiving the highest num- 
ber of nomination votes for the respective offices, who have 
led the proper acceptances and declaration, unless such 
other nominee or nominees or their friends shall file with 
the proper municipal or county clerk or secretary of state, 
as the office to be filled may require, a request signed by at 
least one per cent. of the voters at the last preceding gen- 
eral ward, municipal, county, state or other election in the 
territory which the officer is torepresent; provided, that in 
ward, town and village elections such number need not 
exceed ten; in a city, county, assembly, senatorial or judi- 
cial election it need not exceed fifty; and in a state, 
congressional or presidential election it need not exceed 
two hundred, in which case the name of the nominee for 
whom such request is filed shall also be placed on the 
offcial election ballot, with the names of the other nominees 
for the same office, alphabetically arranged; the ballot to 
be otherwise prepared as at present provided by the ballot 
law. (2) The person intrusted with that duty shall pre- 
pare an official election ballot similar to the nomination 
ballot, containing, in their proper order, the names of the 
respective offices to be filled, with a space preceding the 
the name of the office, in which space the voter in the 
election bocth shall write or fill by sticker the name of 
the person for whom he wishes to vote. This method 
would be a severe blow to illiteracy, and would require 
voters to give the matter of elections more study and at- 
tention than at present, and put a premium upon intelli- 
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gence. <A proper clause allowing those who are blind or 
otherwise physically incapacitated to receive assistance 
should be included, but nothing to assist illiteracy. With 
proper modifications, the ‘‘envelope system” of ballots 
might be used in small places, such as town and village 
elections. 

8. It shall be unlawful for any political party or other 
body of voters, either in convention, caucus, or otherwise, 
directly or indirectly, to nominate any person for any pub- 
lic office, or publish any such choice in any way, or in any 
way to attempt to name or nominate a candidate for any pub- 
lic office, so as to influence the action of the voters at either 
the regular legal nomination or the election, either before 
or after such legal nomination; provided, that this shall 
not be construed as preventing any newspaper, or any indi- 
vidual voter, through a newspaper or otherwise, from singly 
expressing its or his preferences for candidates for any or 
all offices to be filled. 

J. BuRRITT SMITH. 





We publish the above article by the editor of the 
Campaigner, an able Prohibition organ of Madison, Wis., 
because it contains a distinct proposition for amending our 
election machinery. But we cannot share the views of the 
writer. In the first place, we think he over-estimates the 
evil of our present nominating machinery. Political cau- 
cuses and conventions are not nearly so corrupt as he seems 
tothink. Thoroughly unpopular men cannot be elected to 
attend national conventions. The system known as ‘ cau- 
cus packing ’”’ is really very rare. Norcana candidate who 
does not represent the views of a party, except in rare in- 
stances, get the nomination of that party. The talk about 
candidates being better than their parties is always an 
evidence of Phariseeism rather than leadership. Nearly 
all the real evils referred to will be eliminated or greatly 
modified by a well-developed election law, furnishing entire . 
secrecy to voting. Such a law is already in existence in 
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many states in various degrees of perfection. In most 
cases it provides that nominations can be made by a very 
limited number of citizens, and the names of those nomi- 
nated will go on the ticket in the same way as those se- 
lected at party conventions, thus giving to a small knot 
of reformers the same power of nomination as large organi- 
zations, which seems substantially to meet the case—at 
least for the present, until this has had a fair test. 

Our opposition to the scheme proposed in the above 
article is that it is so intricate and complex that it would 
practically defeat itself by making the electoral machinery 
more cumbersome and unworkable. It is a part of the 
genius of our political institutions that public questions 
shall be discussed and acted upon as fast as public opinion 
upon them is crystallized, and nothing better registers the 
consensus of public opinion upon any subject than an 
organization. Therefore party nominations are distinctly 
more representative than individual nominations could 
possibly be. 

The last clause of the proposed scheme appears to us 
to be fatal to public discussion. It declares that caucuses 
and conventions, and, in short, organized action in favor of 
nominating a candidate, shall be prohibited. This would 
be a direct blow at the freedom of public meeting, which 
would be worse than all the evils of our present election 
machinery.—[ED. } 





Country Boy Versus Town Boy. 


III. 


The writer does not deny but that many city schools 
might not be up to the highest standard of efficiency, as 
also many country schools might be much superior to the 
one selected as a type, but he maintains that to claim that 
the average country school, with its short terms, tintrained, 
ill-paid and frequently changed teachers, with its irregu- 
lar attendance and the division of its time among all grades 
of pupils, from those just entering the primer to those pro- 
fessing to be finishing the eight common branches, all 
taught by but one teacher, can at all approach the efficiency 
of the average city school, is a piece of arrant nonsense. 
The systematic and efficient organization of the city or 
town school, and the perfect discipline to which it inures 
the pupils, afford the best possible training for the duties 
and vicissitudes of life. 

Admitting that there is such a thing as discipline which 
subordinates the individual to the mass, yet there is like- 
wise a kind of discipline that, while it trains the indi- 
vidual to act his part as a member of an organization, also 
reaches and develops his individuality. To use a military 
figure in illustration, we may say the first kind is the dis- 

.cipline of the Grecian phalanx, the latter the discipline of 
the Roman legion. Inthe phalanx the soldier was nothing 
of himself; his efficiency was only as he acted his part as a 
piece of a vast machine, of which but a third part of its 
members could be used in actual combat, the rest lending 
only the wis znertia of their dead weight. But, such as it 
was, the phalanx proved vastly superior to the uxd?sciplined 
hordes of barbarians whom it overthrew with ease. The 
legion was also a perfect machine of its kind, but the ob-. 
ject of its discipline and tactics was attained when every 
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legionary was brought beard to beard and foot to foot with 
an enemy in single combat. While his arms and training 
fitted him specially as an individual fighter, yet the legion- 
ary thoroughly understood every manceuvre in mass, and 
every duty which the emergencies of a stricken field might 
require. 
So a well graded and disciplined city school has much 
in common with the Roman legion. As the one was di- 
vided into principes, triarii and hastati, with the sub- 
divisions of cohorts, centuries and decemvirii, so the other 
is divided into primary, intermediate and high school, 
each of these departments into grades, the grades into 
classes, and the classes into sections, until the individual 
is reached and his powers brought forth. Is he dis- 
couraged by his deficiencies as he is compared with the 
others of his section? If so, he may take one step back- 
ward and regain his self-confidence when standing well 
among new associates. Is his progress retarded by his 
classmates ? In that case he may then advance a step, so 
furnishing himself with the strongest incentive to make 
his new footing good. He has opportunity for comparison, 
and is subjected to that friction of like mind to like mind 
that sharpens both. The town boy carries the system and 
discipline of his school days into after life. He makes his 
efficiency felt behind the counter, at the mechanic’s bench, 
in the bank, in the learned professions and in all walks of 
civil life. With him success is a matter of course, and as 
a man he is not forever prating about the disadvantages 
surmounted in his boyhood. He is an efficient apprentice 
or a college student at an age when the country youth is 
still one of the ‘‘ big boys” at school. Should war occur, 
a very little training suffices toconvert the young men of 
the cities into first-class soldiers, as was so plainly shown 
in the early days of our last war. 
With the view to obtaining further light upon the sub- 
ject treated of in this article, the writer addressed a series 
of questions to a number of the leading educational insti- 
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tutions of the country. These questions were designed to 
elicit information in regard to the relative standing of 
country, town and city youths as to age, physical and 
mental abilities, and deportment. Many refused to an- 
swer, alleging that comparisons of such a nature might 
give offense to numbers of their patrons. Others, while 
perfectly willing to afford all information possible, could 
not do so as to these points, as no records of such were 
kept. But a few of them searched the records and made 
observations among their students. All of their replies 
were found to agree in the following particulars, viz. : 
(1) That students from towns and cities were, as a rule, 
much younger than those from rural districts; (2) that the 
town and city youths were fully the equals of those from 
the country in health, size and physique; (3) that the city 
and town boys had much the advantage of the country 
boys as to proficiency, disclosed at entrance examinations ; 
(4) that the country students usually give the most trouble 
in the enforcement of order and of needful regulations; 
(5) that the town and city students furnish the larger per- 
centage of those who persevere through the full course 
and graduate; (6) that the great majority of students in these 
higher institutions are from towus and cities. The following 
letter from West Point is a fair sample of most of the re- 
plies, only it presents its country students in rather a more 
favorable light than do other institutions: 


West Point, N. Y., October 15, 1891. 
Mr. JoHN M. WeELpD1NG, Hope, Indiana: 

Str—Major-General Schofield, commanding the Army of the United States, 
has referred to me your letter of the 5th irst., in which you ask a number of 
questions in reference to the comparative bravery,jendurance, patriotism and 
ability of city and country boys. Your first question refers to the late war. 
I took an active part in various campaigns, from the battle of Bull Run until 
the surrender of General Lee, and saw such magnificent work done both by 
city and country regiments that I would deem comparisons odious in the ex- 
treme. I doubt whether any statistician has ever gone into the subject deep 
enough to deduce any reliable conclusion upon the questions you ask. To 
answer fully your second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth questions would 
necessitate an elaborate examination of the records of many years, which 
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would demand more time than I could afford without seriously neglecting the 
more important work committed to my charge. 

In looking over our records I find that in the year 1855, as an example, 
eighty cadets were admitted, and of these eighty only thirty-seven graduated, 


as follows: 
ENTERED. GRADUATED. 


16 
14 
7 


In June last ninety-six men were admitted to the Academy and reported 
their homes to be as follows: Cities, thirty-two; towns, forty ; country, 
twenty-four; total, ninety-six. These youths have just commenced the 
Academic course, andI am not prepared to express any opinion as to their 
mental capacity. While it is not a matter of record, I think I might state that 
in our preliminary examinations for admission the city boys, as a rule, have 
an advantage over the country boys, from the fact that the educational ad- 
vantages in the cities are superior to those in the country. 

I wish it were in my power to gratify you by fully answering your ques- 
tions, but to do so would require considerable time and labor. 

Yours very respectfully, 
JouN M. WILson, 
Colonel of Engineers. 


So it is very plain that the cities and towns furnish the 


bulk of the brains and skill of the nation, even though 
they be much in the minority of population. Reference 
to the tables given in the report of the Commissioner of 
Education discloses many suggestive facts. The highest 
percentage of illiteracy is found in the agricultural states, 
and these states keep down the general average of the 
nation as to school attendance, length of school term, an- 
nual salaries of teachers, and all items indicative of educa- 
tional progress. As compared with the other nations that 
lead the van of progress, America makes a poor showing. 
The average annual salary of the American teacher is 
$245. In Prussia the lowest salary allowed by law is $214, 
with house and fuel furnished. In Great Britain the aver- 
ages for males are $588, $659 and $388 for England, Scot- 
land and Ireland respectively. Even poor little Greece 
pays $238, and gives the superannuated teacher a monthly 
pension varying from $12 to $20, according to disability. 
Switzerland pays $280 and furnishes the teacher with a 
house and a piece of land to cultivate. In the United 
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States the average annual school term is 135 days. In the 
European countries above named the minimum term is 
160 days, the average 176 days. 

For whatever good showing America can make in any 
of these points, the credit is due to her cities and towns. 
Take Indiana as an example of one of the leading agricul- 
tural northern states, and we find her average length of 
school term to be 130 days. Average annual salary of 
male teachers, $287; female, $237. Average daily wages 
of male teacher in country, $2.07; in towns, $3; in cities, 
$3.87. But the city and town schools average about nine 
months in the year, while in the townships the term is less 
than five months. 

Patriotic citizens of all classes should awake to the im- 
portance of elevating the standard of intelligence among 
the rural population. It should be borne in mind that our 
Union was once dragged to the verge of dissolution by a 
large section of the agricultural class. It is plain that the 


great political and financial heresies of the present day find 
the bulk of their adherents in the rural districts. The 


American farmer is afflicted with that most dangerous 
thing, ‘‘a little learning.” We are too much inclined 
to think that our greatest danger is in the ignorant 
foreign element of our large cities; but this element, 
by being at once restrained by the strong arm of the 
police and military, and its youth trained in the ex- 
cellent public schools of these cities, will soon cease to be 
formidable. 

A great mass of guasi intelligent citizens, forming the 
majority of voters, scattered over an immense extent of 
territory and possessing abundant resources, has the power 
to roll backward the wheels of progress. Let us hope that 
this great class of citizens, mostly native American, and 
possessing a large share of the best traits of the American 
character, will awake to the disgrace of allowing itself to 
drag in the wake of modern progress; that it may become 
imbued with the spirit of Solomon’s proverb: ‘‘ The labor 
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of the foolish wearieth every one of them, because he 
knoweth not how to go to the city.” 

It is not hereby implied that the farmer should con- 
strue the latter clause of the proverb literally, and actually 
to quit his occupation and betake himself to the cities. 
The crowded tenement and the isolated farmhouse are 
alike inimical to the best social conditions of American 
life. Who knows but that as he rises in the scale of in- 
telligence the agriculturist may learn to apply the lever 
of associated capital to his department of labor, as has for 
so long been done by the manufacturer, miner and mer- 
chant in theirs? Who knows but that under such a con- 
dition the farmers may abandon their lonely, narrow and 
selfish manner of life and dwell together in small and well- 
regulated towns or cities, while those faithful and untiring 
Helots, iron, steam and electricity, under the supervision 
of associated capital, shall return them the produce of 
the field in a largely increased amount? No doubt, 
then, but that mechanics, merchants and manufacturers 
will reverse the proverb, forsaking their overcrowded 
cities, and distribute themselves among these rural com- 
munities, where room may be found for all; where 
all classes of Americans may dwell as neighbors, mutually 
respecting, benefiting and elevating one another. There 
the best agencies of education—the kindergarten, the 
graded school, the high school and the gymnasium— 
shall do their perfect work in improying the whole people 
mentally and physically. Then the ‘‘town dude” and the 
‘country hawbuck” shall be but memories of the past 
that provoke the mirth of the cheerful, studious, indus- 
trious, ambitious and polite AMERICAN BOY. 

JouHN M. WELDING. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and Political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expressions of well digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve themselves the right to criticise freely 
all views presented in signed articles, whether invited or 
not. 





Ir 1s well known that the Avening Post experiences 
great difficulty in making a statement exactly straight. It 


is encouraging, however, to note that our criticism of its 
supercilious lecture to a Western editor on ‘‘ intrinsic 
value ” and ‘‘ exchange value” forces a blush to its cheek. 
We had hardly thought such a thing possible, since omnis- 
cience never blushes. In the hope that hereafter it will 
refrain from such absurd use of economic language when 
lecturing its brethern on their ignorance of economics, we 
forgive it for twisting the obvious meaning out of the 
greater part of our statement, as bad habits are hard to 
break up. 


IN THIS issue we close the series of papers on the 
‘‘Country Boy versus Town Boy.” If any of our readers 
are disposed to think Professor Welding has overdrawn 
the case, we recommend them to read Edward Eggleston’s 
‘* Hoosier Schoolmaster,’”’ and we venture to think they 
will regard Mr. Welding, who is himself a Hoosier, as being 
very moderate in comparison. The fact is slowly coming’ 
to be recognized that social isolation is not as inspiring nor 
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as cultivating, and does not contribute as much individual 
development as social intercourse; and that, with all the 
disadvantages of city life described in books, it is and 
always was from the cities that the propelling force of civ- 
ilization comes. 





THE NEw YorkK Press, in a very timely editorial, makes 
bold to charge the Homestead, Buffalo and Tennessee up- 
risings to Democratic teaching. This seems a little rash, 
but there is more truth in it than at first appears. Ever 
since Mr. Cleveland issued his 6th of December message 
about American capitalists gorging on the plunder of 
American laborers, Democratic papers, aided and abetted 
by their Mugwump allies, have sent forth a continuous 
stream of abuse upon American capitalists. Successful 
manufacturers have been constantly labeled ‘‘robber 
barons,”’ and pointed out as the plunderers of labor. In 
this way Democratic editors have done much more during 
last the four years to create the belief among laborers 
that rich men live by robbing them than all the social- 
istic and anarchic speeches could ever have accomplished. 





ENGLISH EDITORS who are so wisely discoursing about 
the desperate condition to which Protection has reduced 
workingmen in the United States are evidently unac- 
quainted with the facts in regard to their own country. 
According to the latest dispatches from London, several 
hundred shipwrights were discharged from the Clyde ship- 
yards August igth, and several hundred more August 
20th, the reason given being that there is no work for 
them. In Lancashire, according to the Cotton Factory Times, 
in order to avoid short time (three or four days a week) 
and a reduction of wages, the weavers of Preston, Black- 
burn and several other large centers have voted in favor 
of an eight hour work-day. In the iron and steel trades 
the masters are considering a reduction of wages. In the 
shoe trade in Leeds the situation is even worse. It does 
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not occur to these editors to attribute this industrial de- 
pression to Free Trade, although they are cock-sure that 
all our troubles are caused by Protection. It may be noted 
in this connection that the American strikes are not to 
resist falling wages caused by declining trade, as in Eng- 
land, but are demands for an increase of wages, which is 
an evidence of industrial prosperity. 





THE PROVERBIAL unfamiliarity of Englishmen with 
American conditions is being forcibly illustrated just now 
in their discussion of our industrial situation. London 
papers are declaring, with as much confidence as if they 
knew something about it, that the strikes at Homestead 
and Buffalo are the last desperate efforts of workingmen to 
resist starvation. If these journals cared to ascertain the 
facts they could easily learn that many of the strikers at 
Homestead get twice and three times the wages of some of 
the most contented English laborers. Such statements, 
besides showing dense ignorance of American affairs, re- 
veal an equal amount of economic stupidity. The indus- 
trial history of their own country ought to have taught 
them that extensive strikes are seldom inaugurated by 
starving men. Any class that will permit itself to be op- 
pressed to the verge of starvation is usually too weak, ig- 
norant and servile to impressively assert its demands. 
Such people will beg, go to the poorhouse, emigrate or die, 
but they do not often strike, and the lower they are the 
less the probability of their doing so. One would think 
that the hundreds of strikes among the best paid, skilled 
mechanics in England, and almost none among the poverty- 
stricken agricultural laborers, would have taught these 
London editors that strikes do not always means starvation, 
but more frequently a new step in social progress. 





DURING HIS LATE canvass in England, Mr. Gladstone 
remarked that the older he grew the more he began to be 
convinced that the educated classes were in public affairs 
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rather more conspicuously foolish than anybody else. This 
was proved by letters written to the 7zmes, in which pro- 
fessors of the universities took the lead in silliness, it was 
said, with barristers, attorneys, retired generals and par- 
sons as close followers. Now, why should Mr. Gladstone 
come round to this opinion? Why, indeed, except that 
collegiate studies, as taught in the universities, so remove 
their students’ minds from actuai life as to make them 
positively incapable of seeing what is and what is not rea- 
sonable in the conduct of life, and what are the important 
things in the drift of affairs. So it comes to pass that in 
the immense and overwhelming movement of modern 
society, educated people are not the leaders. Nor do they 
furnish anything which contributes to the solution of social 
problems. On the contrary, they either sit by in an Oriental 
contemplation, dazed and looking wise, or they offer sooth- 
ing plasters made of amicable and ancient precepts, like a 
Greek chorus, or they stiffly oppose and try to hinder its 
progress. But lead they do not, and the brawny men of 
the world—workmen of no studious pursuits—knock out 
their own solutions as best they can. The solutions in- 
volve the welfare of no less than seven-tenths of the com- 
munity directly, and of all of us indirectly. | Now, Eco- 
nomics, rightly studied, will furnish everyone with the 
materials of the solution, and put all in contact with 
affairs, so as to put to flight once for all the dreams and 
whimsies which now pass current for principles and prac- 
tical ideas. It will substitute for a reign of words a su- 
preme regard for ultimate and controlling facts. 





THE NEW YORK 7imes jays great stress on the Super- 
vising Architect’s statement that the enforcement of the 
Eight Hour Law on public works will cost the government 
$3,000,000 a year on building contracts. It is too bad 
that the 77zmes cannot find something to say against the 
Eight Hour Law that is not quite so stale. The objection 
that a reduction of the hours of labor would increase the 
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cost of production is as old as the first measure introduced 
in England to reduce the working time of factory women 
from fourteen and fifteen hours a day. This cry has 
been repeated every time that any reduction has been 
proposed from that day to this. Nevertheless, reductions 
have been made and the cost of production does not in- 
crease. The editor of the 7zmescan get his shoes, shirts 
and coats for less money now than he could when those 
who made them worked sixteen hours a day. If the gov- 
ernment will lose $3,000,000 a year by adopting the Eight 
Hour Law, what will become of the contracting carpenters 
and builders in our large cities who are working under the 
same rule? At that rate they would all have gone into 
bankruptcy long ago; but they seem to be as prosperous 
asever. If the government cannot carry on this work 
without losing $3,000,000 a year, let it turn over the job to 
private enterprise. There is something about the compen- 
sating operation of economic forces that seems to puzzle 
our /aissez faire editors. How prices can be lowered by Pro- 
tection, or production cheapened by working shorter hours, 
is to them a closed secret. If they could once understand 
that the cost of production is now determined much more 
by the quality of tools laborers use than by the amount of 
muscle they expend, and also that the quality of tools 
used in any industry depends chiefly upon the extent of 
the market for its products, they would see that more 
leisure and higher wages, being strong incentives to con- 
sumption, greatly promote the use of improved machinery. 
It is in this indirect way that both less hours and Protec- 
tion tend ultimately to lessen the cost of production and 
bring about the paradoxical result which puzzles the 
Times and its friends. Doctrinaire writers may not be 
able to understand it, but if they will look around they will 
see that this constantly occurs, their prediction to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 








Book Reviews. 


Farming Corporations. By WILBUR ALDRICH. (pp. 255). 
W. Aldrich & Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Aldrich is evidently one of those farmer's sons 
whom neither a college education nor city life could alien- 
ate from his first love. Whether he was attracted to the 
city by its superior advantages, or driven from the farm by 
its monotonous loneliness, he has lost none of his interest 
in his class, as is shown by the dedication of his book: 
‘* To my father, Cyrus Lovell Aldrich, and to his and my 
own class, that of American farmers, now suffering an in- 
glorious decline, I dedicate this book.” Mr. Aldrich has 
endeavored to point the way to the farmer’s redemption, 
and, as one might expect, it is through co-operation. It 
represents a curious mixture of city influence, economic 
study and rural prejudice. Notwithstanding that he thinks 
American farmers are ‘‘ suffering an inglorious decline,” 
for which reason he probably left them, he says: ‘If 
cities are the field of some talent they are the graves of 
much more. Even now the country develops much more 
than its share of talent and individuality.’’ If this be true, 
one is tempted to ask why are farmers declining ? 

In his general treatment of the subject, and especially 
in the development of his imaginary ‘‘ Androscoggin In- 
dustrial Association,” our author shows a familiarity with 
the various phases of farmer life and labor that could only 
come from experience. Morever, the statement is made 
in simple, direct English, and withal is really attractive 
reading. While showing all the interests of the farmer it 
reveals a strong vein of common sense, and a marked ab- 
sence of the bad economics which usually characterizes co- 
operative, and especially farmer co-operative literature. 
With the exception of a smattering of socialism it is for the 
most part a really wholesome economic discussion. 

Mr. Aldrich sees the economic advantage of the use 
of machinery, and thinks that co-operative farming would 
give small farmers all the advantages of it without surren- 
dering the individual ownership of their small farms. He 
even thinks woolen, leather, iron and other manufacturing 
industries could be successfully conducted by co-operative 
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farming, and thus make each ‘‘ Androscoggin Industrial 
Association” a complete, self-supporting community. 

Here is where he seems to break away from the mani- 
fest trend of civilization. For a community of farmers 
within the limits of a single center to become a complete 
community, doing all its own manufacturing and consum- 
ing all its own agricultural products, is necessarily to turn 
back to small community conditions, which of course means 
smaller capitals and inferior methods. Mr. Aldrich quotes 
Dr. Werner Siemens, a German scientist, who predicts 
that with the further development of machinery the high- 
est use of mechanical skill will return ‘‘to the system (now 
almost extinct) of independent, self-sustaining, domiciliary 
labor.”” Now this means again turning the home into a 
workshop, which would be distinctly a step backwards. 
Nothing can be anticipated that would have a more de- 
socializing effect upon the laboring classes than a relapse 
from the factory system to a domestic system of industry. 
One of the great marks of social advance that the factory 
system brought was the breaking up of home workshops. 

Notwithstanding this lapse from evolutionary eco- 
nomics, the book is well worth reading, and especially by 
those interested in the socialization and economic develop- 
ment of the farmer class. It ought to be read by every 
member of the Farmers’ Alliance, and all interested in the 
farmer movement, for while it is a little socialistic, it con- 
tains so much more good sense than their ordinary litera- 
ture that in comparison it reads like good scientific econ- 
omics. It has, we repeat, the merit of being attractively 
written by one who is thoroughly familiar with his case, 
and on the whole probably contains more good economics 
than any other book on the subject which it treats. 





Money, Silver and Finance. By J. HOWARD COWPER- 
THWAITE. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892. 


The author of this book is a business man, who believes 
that the Silver question is of paramount importance to-day. 
He thinks that (p. 3-4) ‘‘ the displacement of silver by gold 
as a standard measure of value among the great commercial 
nations has been as truly evolutionary as has been the dis- 
placement as money of other unsuitable articles;” the im- 
portant cause being ‘‘ the cheapening of silver through over- 
production and through a natural decline in the cost of pro- 
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duction.”” He says that ‘‘ copper bronze and nickel have 
proved their suitability for small change; silver has proved 
its suitability for dimes, quarters and half-doilars, and its 
unsuitability for dollars, or certainly for any larger coin; 
Gold has proved its unsuitability for smaller coins than 
quarter or half eagles, and for the ordinary use of money, 
from hand to hand, gold has been proved inferior to paper. 
But gold has taken the position of a base for paper money, 
and for national and international exchange of commodi- 
ties.” And hence he declares that ‘‘ Congress cannot cause 
us to be born again, and into the Hindoo, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, or even into the Mexican or South American silver- 
handling type; but, through the operation of laws which 
favor silver, so much of the kind of money which is in 
every way unsuited to us may be forced into the founda- 
tions of our banking and credit system that there may be 
shaken or overthrown this marvelous structure which now 
so well serves our vast and intricate exchange of commodi- 
ties.’’ (p. 22). 

Without agreeing entirely with Mr. Cowperthwaite in 
all that he says about the relative importance of the Silver 
Question, or endorsing all of his statements and arguments, 
we are nevertheless prepared to say that his book, while 
popular in style, is also sound and able, and that it will 
doubtless do much toward shaping a healthy public opin- 
ion upon the subject. H. Powers. 
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